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Early  last  month  on  May  fourth,  a  Flying  Fortress  crashed  to  the 
ground  across  the  country  in  Wyoming  and  keenly  brought  home  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  tragedy  of  the  war  to  Boston  College  men.  Thomas  E.  McCarty 
of  the  Class  of  1943  had  been  aboard  the  bomber  as  navigator,  when  it 
plowed  into  the  earth  and  killed  all  the  crew  except  the  pilot.  The  heavy 
plane  had  raced  down  the  field,  pulled  itself  into  the  air  to  an  altitude  of 
100  feet,  faltered,  then  smashed  into  the  field  below.  The  ship  was  not 
able  to  gain  altitude.  The  Pilot  alone  was  rescued;  Tom  and  the  others 
of  the  crew  lost  their  lives. 

On  May  11th,  Tom  McCarty’s  coffin  was  borne  into  St.  Mary’s  Chapel. 
Here  relatives  and  B.  C.  Classmates  and  friends  congregated  to  offer  his 
funeral  mass.  Fr.  William  Leonard,  S.J.,  a  friend  and  advisor  of  Tom 
during  his  college  days,  sang  the  Mass.  Fr.  Joseph  Clink,  S.J.,  and  Fr. 
Thomas  Herlihy,  S.J.,  assisted.  The  magnificent  symbolism  and  holy 
splendor  of  the  impressive  rites  were  a  just  farewell  to  our  departed  col¬ 
lege  companion.  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  which  has  long  been  sacred  to  all 
Heightsmen  made  Tom’s  last  visit  to  the  Heights  significant  in  meaning 
to  all  who  are  still  living  their  College  days. 

The  funeral  procession  drove  out  to  St.  Joseph’s  cemetery,  West  Rox- 
bury.  The  coffin  of  our  former  College  classmate  was  roped  down  into 
the  grave  and  three  volleys  of  rifle  fire*  punctuated  the  exit  of  this  soldier 
and  man  of  Boston.  The  meaning  of  death  and  motherhood  were  brought 
intimately  to  the  mourners  when  two  Legionnaires  took  the  American 
flag  from  the  coffin  and  gave  it  to  Tom’s  mother.  Mrs.  McCarty  took  the 
flag,  gazed  at  it  and  kissed  it  gently.  The  scene  was  emblematic  of  this 
patriotic  sacrifice  of  a  mother  and  a  son. 

Thomas  E.  McCarty  of  Brighton,  had  entered  B.  C.  in  the  fall  of 
1939-  He  enrolled  in  the  B.S.  Physics  course.  In  1941  he  left  the  Heights 
to  study  special  Latin  courses  at  B.  C.  High.  The  January  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Tom  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  While  in  training  he  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  his  professors  at  the  College.  His  letters 
luckily  were  preserved  and  published  forthwith. 

Tom  had  been  called  "Chaplain”  by  his  former  servicemen.  He  had 
heard  the  call  of  Christ  to  "Follow  me”  and  intended  to  enter  the  Jesuit 
Order  when  peace  came.  Peace  on  this  earth,  of  course  did  not  come  for 
Tom,  but  he  left  us  in  his  letters  a  concrete  memorial  of  himself  as  a 
soldier  of  Christ.  Reading  the  notes  he  penned  during  his  intense  train¬ 
ing,  we  can  see  mirrored  the  ideals  of  Catholic  College  men  and  the  Jesuit 
Education  which  trains  and  hardens  us  for  life  in  its  broadest  meaning. 
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FROM  LETTERS  TO 

MR.  THOMAS  P.  DONOVAN,  S.J. 


Squadron  B,  Group  IV 
Barracks  863 
Maxwell  Field 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jan.  26,  1942 

My  class  is  the  first  eight-week’s 
class  prior  to  flight  training.  The 
wait  is  a  trial  of  our  patience;  but 
then,  whatever  occurs  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  God’s  will.  I  don’t  complain, 
but  I  do  my  job  as  well  as  anyone 
else,  realizing  that  merit  is  acquired 
in  proportion  to  the  effort  and  motive 
spent  upon  it. 

This  post  is  expanding  in  dimen¬ 
sions.  Planes  roar  overhead  all  day 
long  and  all  night  long  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  I’m  accustomed  to  it.  Living 
conditions  (barracks)  are  good. 
Uncle  Samuel  is  nice  to  us.  We  are 
well  fed  and  clothed.  I  understand 
there’s  a  war  going  on;  surprising, 
isn’t  it?  You  should  hear  the  funny 
mixture  of  accents  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  thousands  from  all  parts  of  our 
country.  There’s  a  lot  of  fun  here, 
but  civilian  life  is  the  only  life. 

"There  is  no  happiness  like  the 
peace  with  God.’’  Those  words  mean 
more  to  me  now  than  ever  before. 
I  have  a  feeling  someone  is  watching 
over  me  more  than  ever.  I  have  made 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  the  most 
special  object  of  my  devotion,  as 
my  mediator  with  God. 

If  you  could  only  understand  how 


much  I  want  to  fly,  now,  you’d 
understand  my  feelings  at  having  to 
wait  eight  weeks  or  more  before 
such  work. 

This  is  an  experience  not  to  be 
forgotten.  There  is  much  to  gain 
if  I  labor  for  it.  Another  phrase 
strikes  me  now,  "What  is  this  to 
eternity?"  All  I  hope  is  that  I  shall 
still  remain  in  the  protection  of  God 
in  this  struggle.  There  is  no  poetry 
here.  I’m  conscious  that  service  of 
country  is  important  next  to  service 
of  God;  that  knowledge  gives  me 
strength.  In  the  church  more  is  ac¬ 
complished  than  this  foolish  world 
dreams  of.  And  what  can  compare 

to  the  service  of  God? 

*  ❖  * 

March  18th,  1942. 

The  motto  and  insignia  at  the 
head  of  this  letter  say,  "Prepare  for 
Combat.’’  This  is  a  good  motto,  but 
I  wish  it  were  "A.M.D.G." 

I  have  a  twenty-five  cent  Poetry 
Book  with  many  outstanding  verses 
in  it,  including  Shakespeare’s  Son¬ 
nets.  In  a  remote  book  store,  I  picked 
up  The  Handbook  for  Campaigners 
for  Christ,  by  Goldstein.  I  also  have 
at  hand  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and 
Fr.  Lasance’s  Sunday  Missal. 

We  went  up  to  25,000  feet  in  a 
pressure  chamber  yesterday.  It  was 
interesting,  but  painful  —  to  some. 

Saturday  night  I  saw  a  Negro  who 
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had  just  been  murdered  by  a  confrere 
of  his.  Negroes  here  are  irrespon¬ 
sible  fellows  by  nature,  but  they  be¬ 
come  violently  so  when  they  have 
money  and  liquor.  I  assure  you  that 
the  sight  of  that  poor  man  lying  in 
the  street  with  his  heart  shot  through, 
the  people  around  jabbering  and 
wailing,  and  slouching  away  super- 
stitiously  from  the  dead  body,  ac¬ 
tually  shocked  me.  The  white  folk 
merely  smiled  coldly  at  the  folly  of 
the  Negro;  that,  too,  unnerved  me. 

Catholicity  is  a  latent  thing  down 
here,  as  you  well  know.  But  last 
Sunday  I  observed  that  though  the 
parish  here  is  small,  the  number  of 
those  attending  Mass  and  going  to 
Holy  Communion  is  proportionately 
larger  than  in  the  North.  The  few 
Catholics  here  are  strong  Catholics — 
of  necessity.  The  nuns,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  are  so  selfless  in  practice 
that  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  when 
I  see  them. 

Fr.  Leonard  and  Fr.  Sheehan 
wrote  me  encouraging  letters.  Pray 
that,  God  willing,  I  shall  be  a  Jesuit. 
Fr.  Sheehan  approves  of  my  present 
work  unreservedly;  that’s  all  I  want 
to  know.  As  for  saying  a  prayer 
"for  the  old  prof,"  as  you  say 
(you’re  not  so  old),  I  remember  you 
every  night.  I’m  rarely  able  to  finish 
my  prayers  (said  in  a  prone  posi¬ 
tion)  for  I  fall  asleep  very  abruptly. 
The  main  thing  is  that,  at  least,  I 
begin  the  Rosary. 

We  boys  are  going  to  blow  the 
world  apart;  it’s  your  work  to  patch 
up  the  poor,  broken  souls  who’ll  be 
left.  I  expect  the  war  to  last  more 


than  three  years,  darn  it !  Meanwhile, 
we  are  going  to  win,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  "keep  ’em  flying.” 

*  *  * 

Class  42-1,  Flight  II 
Carlstrom  Field 
Arcadia,  Florida 
April  12,  1942. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have 
missed  Mass  for  three  consecutive 
Sundays.  We  have  a  seven-day  week 
of  labor.  Somehow  the  joys  of  flight 
cannot  replace  the  comforts  of  the 
Faith.  I  feel  like  a  pagan,  and  I 
never  needed  the  Sacraments  more 
than  I  need  them  now. 

Friday  I  soloed.  I  did  the  job  in 
the  minimum  eight  hours.  I  am  far 
from  being  an  accomplished  pilot, 
for  there  are  seven  months  more 
of  intensive  training.  I  am  thrilled 
with  my  work,  but  I  long  for  God’s 
love  of  which  I  am  unworthy  now, 
I  feel. 

I  can’t  help  wondering  what  I 
shall  be  capable  of  doing  when  the 
big  show  is  over — should  I  be 
around.  The  one  really  great  worry 
is  that  my  mother  might  miss  me  too 
much,  thus  overtaxing  her  strength. 
I  am  unworthy  of  anyone’s  affection, 
for  I  realize  that  I  have  often  been 
motivated  by  selfish  ends.  Pride  cer¬ 
tainly  has  sometimes  ruled  my  will. 

I  ambition  receiving  the  silver 
wings  of  an  Army  aviator. 

If  I  ever  had  a  vocation  to  service 
in  the  Church,  pray  that  I  may  pre¬ 
serve  it  untarnished  by  the  sins  of 
this  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  study,  especially 
meteorology.  My  teacher  (most 
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likely  not  a  Catholic)  told  the  class 
that  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
meteorology  is  a  Catholic  priest,  who 
does  this  work  in  addition  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  duties.  There  is  testimony  of 
the  Church’s  relations  with  science. 
I  thought  at  once  of  the  great 
seismology  laboratories  at  Weston 
and  at  Fordham.  I  also  remem¬ 
bered  Fr.  Tobin  and  Fr.  McGuinn 
and  Fr.  Carroll  as  sharers  in  this 
noble  work.  I  am  sorry  I  will  not  go 
back  to  science  when  the  war  is 
over,  but  will  take  up  duties  along 
the  line  of  the  amenities — I  hope. 
(Why  do  I  use  I  so  much?  What 
an  ego!) 

I  have  learned  that  cheerfulness 
is  acquired  by  constant  unselfishness. 
It  is  hard  to  be  unselfish  where  there 
is  so  much  competition. 

*  *  * 

April  27,  1942 

Yesterday  I  passed  a  crucial 
“check  flight”  with  the  Flight  Com¬ 
mander.  I  have  received  little  en¬ 
couragement  from  my  instructor,  nor 
did  I  deserve  any,  I  suppose.  But 
you  know  me,  I’ll  not  give  up  easily. 

Florida  is  a  giant  step  in  the 
weather  ahead  of  Yankee  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  trees  and  the  fields  are 
beginning  to  clothe  themselves  here 
in  bright,  spring  garments.  The 
temperature  is  84  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  earth  as  I  fly  over 
it.  There  are  the  teeming  cities,  and 
there  is  each  little  shelter,  the  center 
of  some  human’s  activities  to  which 
he  returns  to  rest  after  a  day  of  toil. 


To  each  man,  this  small  home  is 
his  life’s  incentive,  but  oh,  how  tiny 
and  microscopic  it  is  when  compared 
to  his  one,  true  Home  in  Heaven! 

I  haven’t  been  able  to  go  to  Mass; 
Army  duty  comes  first  according  to 
the  Army.  But  I  went  to  Confes¬ 
sion,  Saturday,  and  was  somewhat 
relieved.  There  must  be  some  great 
reason  for  this  turn  of  events. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  “Fight¬ 
ing  Irish”?  Next  door  to  me  here 
are  two  Irish-Americans  from  New 
York — McGowan  and  McLaughlin. 

How  confronting  it  must  be  to 
you  to  be  so  near  the  Sacraments — to 
live  in  the  House  of  God.  I  keep 
thinking  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Weston,  which  calls  to  my 
mind  the  Psalm:  “I  have  loved,  O 
Lord,  the  beauty  of  Thy  House  and 
the  place  where  Thy  Glory  dwelleth.” 

The  more  I  fly,  the  more  ridicul- 
lous  these  movie-hero  aviators  seem, 
with  all  the  false  glamour  they  put 
into  a  flight.  The  movie-hero  is  a 
six  footer,  with  curly  hair,  straight 
nose  and  flashing  teeth;  he  wears  a 
red,  white  and  blue  uniform,  golden 
wings  and  high  boots.  He  climbs 
into  a  flashy  plane,  waves  good-bye 
to  a  crowd  of  admirers,  smiles  a 
sweet  smile,  opens  the  throttle,  to 
allow  the  back  wash  of  the  propellor 
to  blow  his  pretty  hair,  and  then  is 
off.  He  fights  the  controls  of  the 
plane,  loops  and  rolls  her;  the  oil 
line  breaks,  he  orders  his  crew  out 
first.  At  the  last  possible  moment, 
he  hits  the  silks  himself.  Then  the 
audience  catches  a  close-up  of  his 
typical  glamour-puss  as  he  lands 
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with  more  show  of  distress  and 
courage  than  ever  need  be. 

Eddie  Rickenbacker  predicts  that 
this  war  will  last  "a  minimum  of 
five  years  .  .  .and  may  go  ten.” 

I  do  suffer  spiritually.  I’m  doing 
my  best  to  remain  favorable  in  God’s 
sight.  It’s  hard  at  times,  but  it’s 
worth  it.  How  rare  it  is  that  I  ac¬ 
tually  do  think  of  God!  I  found 
a  striking  passage  in  the  Imitation 
(Book  II,  Ch.  7):  ".  .  .  for  a  man 
does  himself  more  harm  if  he  seeks 
not  Jesus,  than  the  whole  world  and 
all  his  enemies  could  do  him.” 

*  *  * 

May  26,  1942 

I’ve  passed  my  flying  tests  here  at 
Primary.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to 
leave  for  Basic  Training  at  Gunter 
Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.  For  a  while 
I  thought  I  was  failing  the  course, 
but  my  fears  were  unfounded.  Soon 
I’ll  be  flying  "hot”  planes,  compli¬ 
cated  and  precision-designed,  also 
(confidentially)  dangerous.  The 
other  day  seven  men  were  killed  at 
the  field  I’m  going  to.  The  weather 
conditions  were  the  cause.  I  have, 
fortunately,  not  tasted  such  a  sad 
end  of  this  work.  But  flying  is  no 
worse,  and,  in  some  respects  safer, 
than  other  forms  of  machine  motion. 
Trains,  autos,  buses,  boats,  etc. — all 
are  subject  to  nature’s  whim’s  .  .  . 
no  ? 

So  don’t  worry  about  me.  Avi¬ 
ators  say,  "If  I  can’t  be  the  best 
pilot,  I  intend  to  be  the  oldest.” 
Uncle  Sam’s  check  pilots  are  gen¬ 
iuses  at  discovering  all  the  dangerous 
characteristics  of  a  plane  and  telling 


how  to  overcome  them.  There  are 
many  empty  seats,  now,  in  our  mess 
hall. 

*  *  * 

Gunter  Field 
Alabama 
July  6,  1942 

Things  were  going  beautifully 
here  after  I  came.  I  had  a  good  in¬ 
structor,  and  all  was  glad  and  suc¬ 
cessful;  too  nice,  perhaps.  I  was 
then  given  another  instructor,  and 
our  personalities  clashed.  A  most 
unfortunate  thing  happened  —  I 
failed  a  check  flight.  I’m  not  to  be  a 
Pilot  in  the  Army.  I  can  fly  planes, 
but  I  will  not  be  a  Pilot . 

I’ve  almost  felt  bitter  about  it, 
but  I  realize  it’s  God’s  will.  As  I 
was  walking  along  this  morning, 
the  realization  dawned  on  me  that 
this  is  a  discipline  for  me.  Things 
were  going  too  well,  and  I  was  not 
being  prepared  for  the  combat  yet 
to  come.  I  admit  that  this  failure 
is  the  greatest  disappointment  of  my 
life.  Yet  it  isn’t  exactly  a  failure, 
for  it  happened  to  better  men  than 
myself.  Tom  Harmon,  Kimbrough 
and  a  number  of  great  athletes 
washed  out  of  Primary  Training. 
Thank  God  I  didn’t.  At  least  I  can 
pilot  a  plane  even  though  I  cannot 
be  a  Pilot. 

So,  most  likely,  I’ll  be  a  Navi¬ 
gator  on  a  large  bombing  plane,  and 
can  win  my  wings  that  way.  It  re¬ 
quires  good  ability  to  be  a  Navi¬ 
gator  ...  a  Pilot  is  no  good  if  he 
gets  lost.  At  the  end  of  this  course 
in  math  and  navigation,  I  can  still 
get  a  Commission. 
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I  aim  to  do  this  new  work  with 
excellence.  A  soldier  in  time  of 
war,  especially,  must  forget  self. 
This  new  job  is  harder,  and  it  does 
a  soul  good  to  be  humbled.  As  a 
member  of  a  bombing  crew,  my 
work  will  be  more  important  in 
many  ways  than  if  I  had  not  failed 
the  check  flight.  The  crew  of  the 
bomber  works  as  a  team,  which  isn’t 
hard  for  American  soldiers. 

So  these  little  "failures”  make  us 
feel  the  greater  need  of  God’s  love 
for  us.  Only  the  other  day  I  came 
across  a  marvelous  poem  in  praise 
of  the  Rosary.  The  first  two  stan¬ 
zas  are: 

Sweet,  blessed  beads !  I  would  not  part 
With  one  of  you  for  richest  gem 
That  gleams  in  kingly  diadem ; 

You  know  the  history  of  my  heart. 

For  I  have  told  you  every  grief 
In  all  the  days  of  twenty  years, 

And  I  have  moistened  you  with  tears, 

And  in  your  decades  found  relief. 

I  would  be  terrified  should  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  civilian  life  at  the  end 
of  this  mess  and  find  a  vocation 
wanting.  I  long  for  God’s  service. 
The  real  and  lasting  battles  are 
fought  under  His  banner. 

July  31st  is  the  Feast  of  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.  He  was  a  soldier 
all  his  life.  Perhaps  I  should  ask 
myself,  too,  "Lord,  what  do  I  de¬ 
sire,  or  what  can  I  desire  besides 
Thee’” 

AIICC.  *  *  * 

Squadron  A,  Group  I 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

July  25,  1942 

I’ll  be  at  Maxwell  Field  again  in 
a  few  weeks  —  Navigation  School. 


I’ve  had  and  can  get  no  furlough. 
I’m  still  in  a  rut,  but  nobody  here 
knows  about  it. 

I  use  my  free  periods  reading 
Francis  Thompson  and  Shakespeare’s 
Works.  I  love  Shakespeare’s  Son¬ 
nets.  In  free  time,  I  am  afflicted 
with  a  terrible  wonder  about  my 
vocation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  Our 
Lord’s  will  that  I  be  one  of  His 
Priests — His  chosen  ones.  The  Army 
life  has  many  evil  distractions  during 
free  time — it  is  only  by  dint  of  great 
effort  that  I’ll  overcome  these  un¬ 
seemly  devilries.  Maybe  it’s  part  of 
the  Cross  I  must  bear.  I  confess 
to  my  confusion  that  I  am  not 
measuring  up  to  the  spiritual  ideals 
I  have  set.  I  have  not  shirked  in 
my  Army  duties — the  discipline  fac¬ 
tor  is  excellent. 

When  a  soldier  lives  in  the  same 
room  with  forty  other  men  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  babble  of  loud, 
unclean  words.  Study  and  recol¬ 
lection  and  "stock  taking”  then  be¬ 
come  impossible.  As  I  write  this, 
filthy  talk  fills  the  air  around  me. 
Loud  mouths,  in  their  unworthy, 
prideful  ways,  must  be  heard.  Talk, 
talk,  talk — each  trying  to  impress 
the  others. 

I  have  a  number  of  select  friends. 
One  of  them  is  a  lad  named  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  from  Mississippi.  He  is 
of  sterling  character  and  my  special 
friend.  He’s  a  Baptist,  and  has,  un¬ 
knowingly,  a  Catholic  regard  for 
other  creatures  —  gals,  specifically. 
His  is  a  rugged  American  face.  He 
seems  to  have  set  his  jaw  firm  in  the 
defense  of  good  over  evil  ever  since 
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his  childhood.  Well  stick  together 
as  long  as  we  can.  He  is  much  like 
a  Holy  Cross  man,  named  Halley, 
whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  early  in 
my  training. 

The  Mass  is  the  real,  lasting  com¬ 
fort  to  a  soldier.  Last  Sunday  I 
received  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
to  me  is  the  most  important  privi¬ 
lege  I  have.  I  can  say  in  truth  that 
God  has  protected  me  from  the 
terrible  evils  that  sadly  accompany 
a  war. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  I  am, 
after  all,  fooling  myself.  Deep  in¬ 
side  me  I  have  the  longing  to  serve 
God  in  the  best  possible  way.  And 
yet  I  haven’t  the  talents,  possibly, 
which  are  necessary  for  such  service. 
My  greatest  efforts  are  toward  the 
development  of  my  mind,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  memory,  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  will  and  the  correct  use 
of  the  imagination.  The  other  day 
my  instructor  said  to  me,  "You  try 
too  hard."  Perhaps  that’s  what’s 
wrong  with  me.  I’ll  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  until  I  know  I’m  doing  the  most 
I  can  for  God’s  Greater  Glory  and 
the  sanctification  of  souls.  There¬ 
fore,  the  more  the  world  tries  me 
in  its  so-called  crucible,  the  more  I’ll 
struggle  against  its  deceptions. 

Say  a  prayer  that  I  may  foster  the 
possible  seed  of  vocation  within  me. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I’m  doing 
the  best  I  can,  and,  as  a  result,  no 
one  here  criticizes  me.  Whatever 
the  Air  Crew  duty  I  receive,  it  will 
be  terribly  important,  of  that  I’m 
sure.  Keep  ’em  smiling  and  happy. 


Here  in  Nashville  I’m  not  flying. 
This  I  regret.  The  Basic  Training 
plane  I  failed  in  was  complicated, 
and  required  lots  of  practice.  But  I 
am  still  eligible  for  a  Private  Pilot’s 
License  which  puts  me  on  equal 
footing  with  Civilian  Pilots.  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  pilot  a  plane  safely. 

The  Cadet  Officers  placed  over 
us  here  are  ninety-day  wonders.  They 
are  new  Cadets,  and  how  a  small 
temporary  rank  swells  the  heads  of 
these  little  ones!  Between  them  and 
the  heat,  yesterday  held  for  us  four 
long  hours  of  confusion  and  dis¬ 
gust.  We  old  Cadets  are  amused 
when  our  Cadet  Captain  gives  the 
following  command,  "Fall  in  right 
t’yar  (here)  ;  fall  in  in  alphabetically 
order."  You  see  that  a  fellow  has 
to  have  a  sense  of  humor.  From  all 
this  I  have  learned  to  bear  with  the 
defects  of  others,  knowing  that  I 
make  as  many  errors  as  any  of 
these  "boids." 

I  have  been  studying  Latin  in  my 
spare  moments.  It  holds  for  me 
greater  fascination  than  French  or 
German. 

Typhoid  fever  has  broken  out  in 
this  camp.  Although  innoculated 
against  it  before,  we  must  be  so 
again.  Wow!  The  needle.  Ouch! 

Sunday  I  went  to  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion  once  more.  How  I  do  need 
Holy  Communion!  How  I  would 
love  to  see  again  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Weston.  When  I  last 
saw  it,  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
darkening  the  tall,  colored  windows 
and  the  high  walls;  one  tiny  spark 
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of  light,  in  its  little  red-glass  prison, 
sent  a  soft,  crimson  glow  wavering 
over  the  High  Altar.  Never  was  the 
Real  Presence  more  acutely  felt  than 
in  that  moment.  What  solitude  is 
found  at  Weston!  The  mighty  Ro¬ 
tunda  and  its  beautiful  glass  roof, 
the  statues  and  alcoves,  the  marble 
floor  with  inscriptions — all  entran¬ 
ced  me. 

I’ll  be  so  happy  when  I  get  back 
into  a  plane.  I  want  to  climb  a 
plane  to  her  limit  and  stunt  her  all 
over  the  sky.  The  thrill  of  a  loop 
or  a  roll,  or  a  lazy  eight !  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  exactly  how  these 
maneuvers  feel — the  engine  roaring, 
the  wings  rushing,  the  wires  shrill¬ 
ing,  the  sturdy  plane  that  cushions 
.  on  the  air!  Even  the  birds  caan’t 
fly  as  a  human  does;  for  the 
birds  take  flying  for  granted  as  we 
take  walking.  The  earth  seems  to 
glide  below,  and  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  world  are  absorbed 
by  distance  and  perspective  and  the 
beauty  of  the  ever-widening  land¬ 
scape.  I’ve  flown  upside-down,  and 
it’s  such  fun  to  see  the  earth  from 
that  aspect. 

There  is  no  rationing  of  gas  in 
Tennessee.  It’s  comical  to  us,  with 
the  heat  so  fierce,  to  hear  the  East 
Coast  urged  to  use  coal-burners.  It’s 
a  far  cry  from  the  warm  days  at 
home  when  I  was  forever  raiding 
the  ice-box  refrigerator.  One  big, 
chubby  fellow  we  are  always  teasing 
about  his  size  said  to  us,  "Have 
your  fun  now,  slugs,  you’ll  soon  be 
calling  me  'slim’.” 


Squadron  E,  Group  2 
Monroe,  Louisiana 
Aug.  22,  1942 

I’m  here  at  Navigation  School. 
It’s  Pre-Flight  and  lasts  nine  weeks, 
prior  to  Advanced  Navigation  (ac¬ 
tual  flight  practice).  I’m  really 
starting  all  over  again.  In  six 
months  I  hope  to  be  Commissioned 
as  2nd  Lieutenant,  and  receive  my 
wings  as  Navigator.  I’m  not  going 
to  slow  down. 

There  is  a  little  dog  here  of  un¬ 
known  breed.  We  call  him  "Ground- 
loop.”  He  runs  along,  hind  legs 
off  to  the  side,  like  a  boat  tacking 
upwind.  A  minute  ago,  he  stared 
at  his  image  in  a  mud  puddle  and 
dove  straight  in  to  catch  it.  (No 
kidding.)  Did  you  know  that  I 
spent  my  whole  month’s  salary  and 
some  money  my  folks  sent  me  all 
on  one  trip?  I  chartered  a  plane 
and  flew  home.  I  arrived  Sunday  at 
2:55  A.  M.,  and  left  the  same  day  at 
9:30  P.  M.  I  had  a  happy  time,  but 
was  terribly  disappointed  I  could 
not  have  the  two  days  I  planned  on. 
It  was  a  joy  to  know  that  my 
mother,  my  sister  and  brother  were 
in  good  health. 

Your  letters  are  a  consolation  and 
a  strength  to  me.  It  is  a  joy  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ. 
I  find  few  times  that  I  haven’t 
wounded  the  Sacred  Heart  with  in¬ 
gratitude. 

I’ve  been  to  a  total  of  four  dances 
since  I’ve  been  in  the  Air  Corps. 
I  went  because  the  fellows  wanted 
me  to  go.  Yesterday,  I  witnessed  a 
marriage  of  a  Cadet  with  a  young 
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lady.  It  was  simple,  and  oh,  so 
solemn.  Even  I  had  wet  eyes.  While 
the  irrevocable  vows  were  being 
pronounced,  I  was  thinking  of  the 
soldiers  overseas  who  have  little  as¬ 
surance  of  ever  returning  to  their 
wives  and  families. 

From  my  classes  I  gather  that  this 
war  is  going  to  be  a  long  one.  If 
God  spares  me  what  will  I  do  in 
life  if  I  am  not  a  Priest?  What 
would  I  accomplish? 

On  a  free  day  I  sometimes  go  on 
a  picnic,  on  a  hay  ride,  or  hire  a 
small  motorboat  and  go  up  and 
down  the  Onachita  River.  It’s  only 
the  prayers  of  my  family  and  my 
friends  that  keep  me  "on  the  beam.” 

"His  Will  is  always  one  of  Love.” 
While  I  was  reading  the  life  of 
William  Pardow,  I  came  across,  on 
p.  66,  the  following  words  of  that 
great  Jesuit,  "When  I  first  realized 
practically  the  two  Natures  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  changed  my  whole  life.” 
This  was  but  one  example  proving 
to  him  that  there  is  no  greater  aid 
to  asceticism  than  a  clear  grasp  of 
Theology.  The  only  true  adventure 
is  the  adventure  of  the  soul.  The 
two  Natures  of  Christ — does  that 
mean  that  Christ  essentially  is  both 
a  tender  lover  of  men,  as  He  touches 
the  bruised,  torn  and  aching  hearts 
with  the  soft,  saving  powers  of  His 
pierced  Hands,  and  a  justly  wrathful 
Judge  to  the  wicked  ones  of  bad 
will?  "No  coward  He,  but  firm  and 
unflinching  to  defend  what  was  right, 
to  chide  the  false  teachings  and  to 
fiay  with  words  of  holy  anger  those 
who  would  scandalize  His  little 


ones.”  (LeBuffe,  S.J.,  in  Shock- 
troopers  of  Christ .) , 

I  wish  I  could  learn  to  know,  love 
and  serve  Him.  Never  was  there  a 
more  fickle  fellow  than  I.  My  con¬ 
dition  might  well  be  phrased  in  a 
question,  "How  long  do  you  halt 
between  two  sides?  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  follow  Him!”  (Ill  Kings, 
XVIII,  21.)  And  I  feel  with  con¬ 
viction  the  words  of  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son: 

Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I  am  He  whom  thou  seekest .  .  . 

Reverend  Sir,  you  live  in  God’s 
house.  Remember  me  in  your  pray¬ 
ers.  I  still  fall  asleep  with  the  un¬ 
finished  Rosary  in  my  hands. 

*  *  * 

Despite  days  of  sad  aridity,  I  am 

still  doing  my  duty.  I  want  to  be  a 

Color  Sergeant,  and  have  been  re¬ 
commended.  Had  I  not  failed  my 
flight  test,  I  would  now  be  practi¬ 
cally  a  Commissioned  2nd  Lieuten¬ 
ant  with  the  Silver  Wings  of  a  Pilot, 
and  Combat  Orders  in  my  vest 
pocket. 

Yet,  from  this  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  I  have  won  a  better  insight 
into  human  nature.  I’ve  learned 
team-work.  I’ve  found  out  that  ever)7 
soul,  no  matter  how  hardened  by 
sin,  still  has  some  latent  good  within 
it.  I  want  to  bring  out  whatever 
good  there  is  in  me  and  thus  be 
able  more  worthily  to  help  others 
who  stumble  in  darkness.  For  that 
I  am  grateful. 

Two  Sundays  ago  I  didn’t  feel 
any  too  joyful,  so  I  stayed  in  Church 
trying  to  ask  God  what  He  would 
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have  me  do.  God  seemed -to  answer 
that  He  wanted  more  gratitude  of 
me — He  wants  my  love,  however 
small  it  be.  To  keep  a  record  of 
this  dialogue  I  wrote  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  piece  of  verse: 

If  in  a  moment  I  should  cease  to  be, 

What  hollow  whispers  would  I  bring 
to  Thee; 

For  emptiness  of  heart  has  long  been 
sown 

By  this  frail  shell  of  man  I’ve  known. 

And  though  my  feeble  cries  to 
Heaven  wing, 

What  worth  be  there  to  empty  echo- 
ing  ? 

O,  Tender  Heart,  I  live  my  life  in 
vain 

Unless  to  Thee  I  offer  up  this  pain — 
Come  seal  it  with  a  love  and  hope 
that  wend 

Through  myriads  of  worlds  that 
never  end. 

There  are  three  answers  in  the  Army: 
1.  "Yes,  Sir!”  2.  "No,  Sir!”  3.  "No 
excuse,  Sir!”  For  this  "poetry”  I 
offer  the  third,  "No  excuse,  Sir!” 

Cardinal  Newman’s  "Second 
Spring”  has  always  been  one  of  my 
favorite  pieces.  I  read  the  Bible 
(Douay  Version)  which  I  bought. 
I  also  bought  Joyce  Kilmer’s  Catho¬ 
lic  Anthology,  and  am  thrilled  at 
some  of  the  poems,  especially  "Nox 
Ignatiana,”  by  James  J.  Daly,  S.J. 
When  this  is  all  over,  you  know 
what  I’ll  do,  if,  or  (rather)  when 
God  wills  it?  I  am  learning  more 
of  life’s  meaning.  I  am  learning 
the  lesson  of  sacrifice — beginning  in 
small  things.  Instead  of  snapping 
back  an  answer  to  a  slur,  I  have 
learned  to  shrug,  now,  and  remain 
silent.  I  am  an  excitable  guy,  but 
I’ll  learn.  There  are  multitudinous 


things  coming  between  me  and 
Heaven.  I  am  selfish,  .'and  that 
tends  to  keep  Christ  from  intimacy 
with  me.  I’ll  have  to  improve  a  lot 
before  I  apply  for  entrance  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  I  have  been  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  the  past. 

*  *  * 

October  22,  1942 
I’ve  been  granted  a  twenty-day 
furlough.  I’ll  phone  you  at  Weston 
when  I  get  to  Boston.  After  the 
furlough,  on  November  11th,  we  be¬ 
gin  a  fifteen  weeks  course  in  Navi¬ 
gation.  It  is  seven  days  a  week,  5:30 

A.  M.  to  10:30  P.  M.  The  allied 
subjects  we  must  study  are:  Mete¬ 
orology;  Mathematics;  Identification 
of  Targets;  Tactics  of  Land,  Naval 
and  Air  Forces;  Photography;  Car¬ 
tography;  Maps  and  Charts,  etc. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 

B.  C.  in  some  more  football  vic¬ 
tories.  jfc  * 

January  24,  1943 
This  period  of  the  training  is 
crucial,  for  on  its  fruits  may  depend 
the  lives  of  my  teammates  as  well  as 
my  own.  At  present  we  are  up  to 
our  necks  in  Celestial  Navigation, 
and  I  have  never  before  studied  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  difficult.  I  know  that 
my  physical  condition  is  suffering, 
what  with  day  and  night  courses 
and  daily  flights  of  four  and  a  half 
hours  duration.  In  five  weeks,  God 
willing,  I’ll  have  graduated,  and  soon 
after  expect  to  be  in  a  permanent 
combat  team. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Father  Ledochowski.  He  was  a 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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MONTH  OF  MAY 


Ronald  Dunfey  Leads  in 
Reciting  the  Litany 


During  May  the  Freshman, 
Sophomores  and  Juniors  turned  out 
to  do  honor  to  Mary.  With  Ronald 
Dunfey  of  Junior  leading  the 
Litany,  and  Daniel  Leary  of  Fresh¬ 
man  leading  the  singing,  the  group 
met  each  day  on  the  Library  steps. 
Volunteer  speakers  told  of  the  glory 
that  is  the  Mother  of  God’s  and 
a  Boston  Tribute  to  Mary  rose 
from  a  representative  group  of  Bos¬ 
ton  men. 


Dan  Leary  of  Freshman  Leads  Devotees 
of  Mary  in  her  Hymn 
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Mass  on 
Guadalcanal 


(Tk3 


No  matter  where  it  may  be  cele¬ 
brated,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
brings  down  to  earth  Christ  in  the 
Real  Presence.  The  two  pictures 
shown  here  represent  the  extremes 
of  the  sacificial  life  of  B.  C.  men. 
Above  we  see  Major  Dobbin  of  the 
Marines,  an  alumnus  of  B.  C., 
assisting  at  Mass  on  Guadalcanal. 
To  the  left  we  see  John  Campbell’s 
shot  of  the  Library  altar  during  the 
Forty  Hour’s  devotion. 


Forty  Hours  Devotions  in  the 
Auditorium  at  B.  C. 
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The  Stylus  lost  a  good  Feature 
writer  and  the  Army  gained  an  up- 
and-coming  radio  man  when  Frank 
Sidlauskas  left  with  the  reserves. 
We  hear  from  "Sid”  often,  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  is  doing  fine  in 
his  new  work.  The  Dramatic  Attic 
also  misses  the  capable  direction  of 
its  former  President  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager.  Here’s  every  good 
wish  for  the  future,  Sid. 


Frank  Sidlauskas 


"Listen,  Boys’’ 

Above  we  see  an  extraordinary 
shot  of  Fr.  Bonn  in  action.  Instead 
of  the  usual  angle,  we  have  shown 
his  smarting  missiles  hitting  the 
spot  as  he  corrects  the  dramatists 
at  rehearsal.  We  feel  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  each  one’s  face  teaches 
much  about  each  actor.  They  are, 
Joe  Delaney,  Bill  Dunn,  Charlie 
Rogers,  and  Bill  Philbrick. 
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LETTERS 

( Continued  jrom  Page  12) 
brilliant  and  most  saintly  director 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Father  St. 
Ignatius  surely  approved  all  his 
life’s  work  in  the  beloved  Society. 

I  still  cherish  a  deep  desire  for  a 
vocation  to  the  Holy  Priesthood.  If 
God  wants  me  He  will  take  me  now, 
or  later  on.  I  am  still  trying  to  be 
a  good  living  man,  and  not  someone 
despicable  in  the  sight  of  God.  I’ll 
never  give  up,  especially  since  I 
know  what  prayers  are  being  said 
for  me. 

*  *  * 

April  10,  1943 

As  I  write  this  note,  I  am  passing 
through  Missouri  en  route  to  Boise, 
Idaho.  I  understand  that  I’m  to 
be  Navigator  of  a  Flying  Fortress. 
After  these  operation  trials  at  Boise 
and  elsewhere,  I’ll  see  action  at  last. 
The  course  I  finished  yesterday  was 
the  toughest  I  ever  attempted.  I’m 
rated  as  Aerial  Observer,  Air  Corps 
Reserve,  2nd  Lieut. 

It’s  a  responsible  job  (eight  other 
men  depend  on  me)  and  I  pray  that 
God  will  assist  me  in  being  an 
exact  Navigator.  That’s  all  I  want  in 
these  awful  days — for  the  sake  of 
all  who  depend  on  me  and  trust  me, 
and  for  the  sake  of  World  Peace. 

*  *  * 

From  Letters  to 

Fr.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 

Montgomery  has  a  fifty  percent 
Negro  population.  Conditions  are 
deplorable  among  these  people.  There 


is  little  wonder  why  a  missionary 
hates  to  stay  away  from  his  adopted 
people;  they  need  him  so  much. 
These  poor  colored  folk  are  so  child¬ 
ish  and  so  neglected.  Can  we  call 
it  the  result  of  environment  en¬ 
tirely?  This  war  doesn’t  help  mat¬ 
ters  at  all.  The  boom  is  making 
money  available  to  these  childish 
ones  who  have  not  the  capacity  for 
temperate  living.  Too  many  people 
have  forgotten  that  the  Negro  has 
"a  God  to  serve  and  a  soul  to  save.” 

Spring  is  making  itself  known 
here.  Today  the  first  buds  were  seen 
on  the  trees.  The  sunsets  are  indes¬ 
cribable  and  when  darkness  comes 
the  stars  fill  the  sky  to  overflowing. 
Some  of  the  star  clusters  are  new  to 
my  untrained  eyes.  I  recall  one 
spring  evening  of  last  year  when  I 
went  to  visit  Boston  College.  We 
walked  around  the  athletic  field,  and 
you  mentioned  that  a  concept  of 
Heaven  is  that  of  "perpetual  spring.” 

Amid  the  rush  of  the  day,  I  find 
time  to  glance  at  my  favorite  litera¬ 
ture.  I  still  like  "The  Solitary 
Reaper,”  "With  Rue  My  Heart  Is 
Laden,”  "How  Do  I  Love  Thee?” 
and  "Miniver  Cheevy.”  "The  High¬ 
wayman”  still  holds  a  young  and 
rich  fascination.  But  my  favorite  is 
"The  Hound  of  Heaven,”  probably 
because  I  once  heard  Father  Ter¬ 
rence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  explain  its 
mystical  depths  in  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture. 

*  *  * 

Someone  has  said  that  prayer  is 
our  recognition  of  God’s  constant 
nearness;  our  dependence  on  Him, 
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and  our  childlike  love  for  Him.  To 
picture  my  state  of  mind,  I  have 
chosen  the  following  from  a  maga¬ 
zine: 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  made  His  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

I  heard  much  of  Him,  but  took  no 
heed. 

He  sent  me  daily  gifts  and  presents, 
but  I  never  thanked  Him. 

He  often  seemed  to  want  my  friend¬ 
ship,  but  I  remained  cold. 

I  was  homeless,  and  wretched,  and 
starving,  and  in  peril  every  hour .  .  . 

At  last  He  crossed  my  path  and, 
with  tears  in  His  Eyes,  He  be¬ 
sought  me  saying,  "Come  and  a- 
bide  with  Me.” 

Let  me  tell  you  how  He  treats  me  now. 

He  supplies  all  my  wants. 

He  gives  me  more  than  I  dare  ask. 

He  anticipates  every  need. 

He  begs  me  to  ask  for  more. 

He  never  reminds  me  of  my  past 
gratitude. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  of  Him. 

He  is  good  as  He  is  great. 

His  love  is  as  ardent  as  it  is  true. 

He  is  lavish  of  promises  and  faith¬ 
fully  keeps  them. 

He  is  jealous  of  my  love  as  He  is 
deserving  of  it. 

I  am  in  all  things  His  debtor,  but  He 
bids  me  call  Him  Friend. 

There  you  see  my  fondest  aspira¬ 
tions.  I’m  a  volunteer — I’m  with  a 
fine  bunch  of  fellows  (as  a  group), 
and  there  is  the  future. 

Father,  I  feel  that  there  are  dark 
days  ahead;  but  my  great  concern  is 
about  my  home.  I’m  not  homesick, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  that  my 
dear  mother  and  sister  and  brother 
each  is  well.  There  are  many  soldiers 
here  with  the  same  deep  concern  and 
they  conceal  it  as  I  do.  The  solu¬ 


tion  is  ever  the  same:  to  pray  to 
God  for  His  protection  and  watch¬ 
ful  care  for  them;  also,  to  keep 
cheerful.  A  good,  healthy  laugh  is 
restful.  There  I  go  again,  talking 
in  riddles.  It  is  a  joy  that  you 
remember  me  in  Mass. 

One  of  the  three  Catholic  Churches 
in  Montgomery  is  a  beautiful  Church 
for  Negroes.  St.  Peter’s  Church  is 
very  old.  Somehow  its  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sion  design  reminds  me  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  described  by  Willa  Cather  in 
her  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  I’m  glad  we  covered  that 
book  in  class. 

Thanks  for  the  Stylus;  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  recalls  to  me  the  many 
happy  days  I  spent  at  my  own  B.  C. 

I’ve  been  lucky.  I’ve  prayed  for 
success  in  my  work,  and  God  has 
kept  me  happy.  A  fair  percentage 
have  already  failed.  During  my 
Army  check  flight  recently  I  passed 
a  four-engined  bomber  that  rushed 
past  my  frail  little  trainer.  The  eagle 
and  the  butterfly  had  made  a  swift 
greeting  in  space. 

Now,  with  the  approaching  of 
Pentecost,  I  recall  the  beautiful 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Ghost  that  you 
taught  me  as  a  pupil  at  B.  C.  I  can’t 
help  thinking  how  greatly  the  world 
needs  the  "Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  Light  of 
Light,”  as  the  Sequence  reads  in  the 
Mass  for  Whitsunday.  When  I  am 
flying,  I  have  no  fears,  strange  to 
say.  I  keep  thinking,  "If  God  be 
with  us,  who  can  be  against  us?” 
I  wonder  if  I  could  say  that  my 
present  work  is  all  A.M.D.G.,  and 
thus  be  entitled  to  head  my  letter 
with  that  consecration? 
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The  Army  has  impressed  on  me 
the  tragic  nature  of  man.  Nowhere 
is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  Ser¬ 
vices  how  men  have  erred.  A  room¬ 
mate  of  mine  is  a  free-thinker  and 
yet  a  Jew.  He  is  a  materialist — ter¬ 
ribly  proud,  untrusting.  He  never 
will  accept  anything  until  he  proves 
it  himself  experimentally,  he  says; 
though  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  and  knowledge  rests  on  things 
he  could  never  prove  himself,  experi¬ 
mentally.  He  thinks  the  Universe 
evolved  itself.  He  can’t  see  a  Crea¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  cannot  explain  how,  or 
by  Whom,  this  great  Universe  is 
held  together.  Father  Lord  says  the 
Universe  is  held  together  by  bonds 
"less  audible  than  the  sigh  of  a 
baby."  From  this  acquaintance  with 
a  materialist  you  can  see  how  I  am 
learning  tolerance,  among  other 
things.  Wasted  human  effort  is  la¬ 
mentable.  Here  we  have  so  many 
men  with  latent  talent,  if  they  could 
only  direct  it  toward  the  Truth. 
Each  man  I  have  met  has  something 
likeable  within  him.  If  I  could  only 
bring  out  this  God-given  talent  and 
direct  it  to  God.  I  needn’t  tell  you 
that  sometimes  I  am  shocked  by  the 
language  of  some  few  soldiers.  It 
is  hard  to  progress  spiritually  where 
so  much  is  worldly;  yet  there  ought 
to  be  merit  —  graces  —  incurred 
through  resisting  such  evils.  How 
little  good  is  left  in  mel 
*  *  * 

The  heat  and  the  mud  of  Ala¬ 
bama  are  relentlessly  wearying. 

Father,  is  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet  yet 
a  member  of  the  Church  in  good 


standing?  On  rereading  his  Art  of 
Thinking  it  hardly  seems  so  to  me. 
He  seems  to  favor  any  and  all  heret¬ 
ical  philosophies.  He  has  no  great 
love  for  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
even  praises  Voltaire’s  method. 

On  reading  St.  Alphonsus  de 
Liguori,  I  was  (and  am)  a  bit  con¬ 
fused  despite  the  counsel  to  "Do  the 
job  on  hand"  (Age  quod  ctgis). 
St.  Alphonsus  quotes  St.  Augustine, 
"Thou  runnest  well,  but  out  of  the 
way.”  St.  Alphonsus  says,  "The 
Lord  does  not  accept  sacrifices  that 
come  merely  from  one’s  own  incli¬ 
nation."  And  he  quotes,  "I  called, 
and  you  refused  ...  You  have  de¬ 
spised  my  counsel  .  .  .  They  shall 
call  upon  me  and  I  shall  not  hear; 
they  shall  rise  in  the  morning  and 
shall  not  hind  me."  (Proverbs  I,  28.) 
Abbe  Dimnet  says:  "Spiritual  books 
occasionally  quote  Latin  which  has 
terrified  more  than  one  soul,  e.g.: 
Time  fesum  transeuntem  et  non  re¬ 
vert  entem.  "Dread  the  passage  of 
JesuS,  for  He  does  not  return." 

The  above  quotations  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  me  a  recurrent  fear  that 
I  have  refused  a  vocation  or  en¬ 
dangered  ever  returning  to  the 
noblest  of  all  callings;  or  else  that 
I  have  been  presumptuous  in  think¬ 
ing  I  had  that  special  Grace  which 
God  doesn’t  give  to  everyone. 

The  above  paragraphs  indicate, 
somewhat,  the  strange,  sad  thoughts 
that  occur  within  me  from  time  to 
time.  But,  thank  God,  our  work 
here  keeps  us  well  enough  occu¬ 
pied  to  prevent  any  harm  coming 
to  me  from  such  thoughts. 
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I  have  the  biography:  Richard 
Henry  Tierney,  S.J.,  published  by 
America  Press.  There  was  a  great 
man. 

From  the  same  press  I  have  The 
Life  of  Walter  Drum,  S.J.,  which  I 
have  read  through  several  times 
without  flagging  interest.  The  pre¬ 
face  of  the  book  gives  the  main  idea 
of  the  story:  "His  character  was 
seen  as  he  knelt  in  prayer  (echoes 
of  which  we  catch  in  his  diary  and 
his  letters),  in  his  readiness  to  per¬ 
form  any  task  assigned,  in  his  love 
of  poverty,  in  his  zeal  for  souls 
and  his  spendthrift  activity  that 
might  bring  souls  nearer  to  his 
Captain  Christ,  whom  he  loved  with 
all  the  tremendous  passion  of  the 
Ignatian  'banner-man.’  He  literally 
spent  himself  for  Christ.  He  must 
be  up  and  doing  always,  and  of  him 
St.  Paul’s  words  were  splendidly 
true — 'the  love  of  Christ  drives  me 
on.’  It  did  drive  him  on  until  Taps 
sounded,  and  Christ’s  soldier  stacked 
his  arms,  and  the  fever  of  life  was 
over — and  rest  came.’’ 

I  love  and  admire  Father  Drum’s 
thoughts  on  Catholic  Education: 
"Give  me  men  with  hands  that  toil, 
brains  that  think  and  hearts  that 
love;  you  give  me  perfect  men;  men 
perfect  in  the  natural  order;  men 
that  have  fully  evolved  the  powers 
that  God  gives  to  man;  men  ready 
for  higher  powers;  men  whom  grace 
will  lift  to  deeds  far  and  away  be¬ 
yond  the  toil  of  hands  and  the 
thought  of  brains  and  the  love  of 
hearts,  to  deeds  of  grace  on  grace 
and  virtue  on  virtue  in  this  life,  and 
glory  on  glory  hereafter." 


And  who  could  fail  to  esteem 
Father  Drum’s  keen  translation  of 
Romans  V,  1  to  5,  done  by  him 
directly  from  the  Greek?:  "Having 
been  justified  by  faith,  let  us  retain 
peace  in  our  relation  to  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  Our  Lord.  Through 
Him,  by  faith,  we  have  obtained  an 
entrance  into  that  state  of  grace  in 
which  we  now  stand  firm.  So  let 
us  exult  in  our  trials.  For  we  know 
that  trials  beget  grit;  grit  begets 
reliability;  reliability  begets  hope, 
and  hope  never  disappoints.  For  the 
love  of  God  is  poured  out  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  is 
given  us." 

You’ll  be  surprised  to  know  that 
I  occasionally  glance  at  my  Latin — 
mainly  because  I  want  to  understand 
such  commands  as:  Euntes,  docete 
omnes  gentes,  which  read  so  much 
nicer  in  the  Latin. 

You  know  that  I  passed  my 
Primary  flying  tests  in  which  all  my 
roommates,  except  one  (and  he  was 
a  pilot  before  he  entered  the  Army), 
"washed  out."  Well,  I,  too,  have 
"washed  out"  of  Basic  Training, 
in  a  test  in  a  fast,  dangerous  and 
complicated  plane.  God  has  been  so 
good  to  me  in  the  past,  He  will  not 
leave  me  to  my  present  grief.  The 
knowledge  that  God  does  nothing 
for  us  but  what  is  for  our  own  good 
gives  me  strength.  He  has  plans  for 
me,  and  I  am  learning  the  hard  way. 

The  Army  Squadron  Commander 
told  me  that  I  might  have  made  it 
if  I  had  more  time,  but  the  war  is 
rushing  things  so  much  that  time  is 
precious.  My  instructor  told  me  I 
needn’t  be  ashamed,  and  that  I  have 
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a  natural  aptitude  for  flying,  and 
will  be  able  to  fly  though  not  as 
an  Army  Pilot  of  a  Fortress. 

The  training  has  made  me  more 
alert  mentally  and  physically.  I  have 
gained  twenty-one  pounds  since  I 
entered  the  Service.  I  have  made 
friends  I’d  hate  to  lose.  The  pressure 
of  evil  has  made  me  fly  to  things 
that  show  the  presence  of  God.  I 
don’t  feel  badly  about  things  now, 
for  I  know  that  I  tried  very  hard. 
I  am  going  to  keep  working,  and 
be  a  good  Navigator  until  this  war 
is  over  and  the  toy  soldiers  put  away 
their  fireworks,  and  allow  peace  to 
reign  once  more. 

The  heat  is  awful  in  Tennessee  in 
July.  We  drink  a  cup  of  salt  water 
before  breakfast  and  dinner.  Ugh! 
My  favorite  meal  is  a  pint  of  choco¬ 
late  milk  and  a  chicken  sandwich. 

The  Catholic  boys  here  are  a  credit 
the  way  they  fill  the  mess  hall  for 
Mass  on  Sunday.  I  am  trying  in 
all  things  to  conform  myself  to  Our 
Lord’s  liking. 

He  will  not  be  won  by  the  weakling, 

Subtle  and  suave  and  mild, 

But  by  men  with  the  heart  of  a  Viking 

And  the  simple  faith  of  a  child. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  take  Our 
Lord’s  Name  irreverently  all  day 
long.  It  actually  hurts  me  to  hear 
that  Name  spoken  so  cheaply.  If  I 
survive  this  war,  my  course  is  clear. 
I  have  no  conflicting  allegiances. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  continue  trying 
to  be  a  good  soldier. 

I’ve  never  forgotten  how  truly 
like  a  mother  Boston  College  was 
toward  me  when  I  was  her  student. 


And  I’ll  never  forget  the  moral  and 
religious  principles  learned  there.  I 
really  miss  the  uplifting  and  inspir¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  Towers  on  the 
Heights,  and  the  peacefulness  all  a- 
bout  the  campus.  Golly,  I  can’t  ex¬ 
press  my  thoughts  adequately  enough 

in  that  regard. 

*  *  * 

Father,  once  I  wrote  you  in  what 
you  reminded  me  was  a  "down¬ 
hearted  tone.’’  Henceforth  I  hope 
to  tell  you  more  of  peace  than  of 
discouragement.  And  if  I  keep  on 
the  way  I  have  been  going  in  class 
and  in  the  air,  all  will  be  well.  And 
that’s  only  the  beginning. 

Before  the  war  I  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  Mass.  Now  I 
am  able  to  do  so,  and  am  more 
aware  of  the  immense  and  almost 
terrifying  majesty  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass. 

It  surely  would  have  been  more 
satisfying  to  me  had  I,  too,  gradu¬ 
ated  with  my  old  classmates  at  the 
College.  But  God  willed  otherwise, 
and  I  never  question  His  Will  in 
anything.  Besides,  I  do  not  belong 
to  myself,  but  to  God — if  He  wants 
me.  I  can’t  see  why  He  would  want 
me,  a  creature  so  small,  so  incapable 
of  serving  Him  as  I  dream,  and  of 
dying  for  Him  as  I  always  wanted 
to  do. 

You  know  of  the  late  Commander 
Shea.  There  was  a  real  Catholic 
man.  I  had  met  him  several  times 
before  the  war.  As  a  high  school 
boy  I  visited  Squantum  (the  Naval 
Reserve  Air  Station)  and  spoke  to 
him  about  possible  entrance  into  the 
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Naval  Reserves.  He  was  then  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  of  the  Base.  He  advised 
me  to  go  to  College  and  apply,  at 
length,  for  training  at  the  Station. 
Very  few  fighting  men  have  been 
his  equal.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn  about 
navigation  that  I  am  up  to  my  neck 
in  "log  books  and  mercator  charts 
and  octants  and  drift-meters."  Wow! 
No  mistakes  are  excusable.  In  this 
Flying  Fortress  business  we  are  not 
supposed  to  make  any.  It  is  not  for 
ourselves  we  work.  We  fight  as  a 
crew,  a  team;  one  slip  and  all 
perish. 

I  hope,  with  thousands  of  my  fel¬ 
low  soldiers,  to  return  to  an  un¬ 
shackled  world.  In  that  world  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the 
Greater  Glory  of  God,  and  the 
sanctification  of  souls.  I  pray  for 
the  zeal  of  the  true  Religious,  that  I, 
too,  may  worthily  labor  in  the  fields 
ripened  for  the  harvest. 

If  those  at  home  were  not  praying 
for  me  I  might,  long  since,  have 
been  lost — who  knows? 


I  must  not  disclose  my  present 
destination  to  anyone. 

Wherever  I  am  going,  I  will  be  a 
Flying  Fortress  Navigator.  I  will  be 
in  the  U.S.A.  for  a  little  while. 
That’s  all  I  can  say  about  that.  I 
am  really  thrilled  that  I’ve  accom¬ 
plished  something,  however  small. 
And  it’s  the  first  great  responsibility 
of  my  life.  Seven  or  eight  other 
crew  members  will  be  depending  on 
me,  and  if  I  ever  needed  the  prayers 
of  my  friends  and  loved  ones  I  need 
them  now — not  entirely  for  myself, 

but  especially  for  my  boys. 

*  *  * 

I  enjoyed  these  parts  of  Belloc’s 
poem: 

Your  life  is  like  a  little  winter  day 

Whose  sad  sun  rises  late  to  set  too 
soon; 

A  Call  with  only  shadows  to  attend: 

A  Benediction  whispered  and  belated 

Which  has  no  fruit  beyond  a  conse¬ 
crated, 

A  consecrated  silence  at  the  end. 

Yours  in  Christ, 

Tom  McCarty 


XVI.  ON  PHILOSOPHY  VERSUS  FICTION 

"I  have  neglected  fiction,  and  one  reason  is  that  I  think  there  is  in 
all  literature  a  sort  of  purpose  .  .  .  quite  different  from  the  mere  moraliz¬ 
ing  that  is  generally  meant  by  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  In  short,  the  old 
literature,  both  great  and  trivial,  was  built  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
purpose  in  life,  even  if  it  is  not  always  completed  in  this  life.’’ 

— G.  K.  Chesterton 
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AND  THAT’S  WHY 

By  ALFRED  F.  ARCIERI 


JL  WAS  leaning  comfortably  against 
a  stone  pillar  in  the  concourse  of 
South  Station,  leisurely  flicking  the 
pages  of  a  newly  purchased  periodi¬ 
cal,  when,  by  chance,  I  happened  to 
look  up.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  found 
myself  staring  at  a  distinguished  look- 
ing  gentleman  who  was  standing 
at  the  news  counter.  He  had  just 
paid  for  the  evening  paper  and, 
having  pocketed  the  change,  started 
to  button  his  coat.  He  buttoned  his 
coat,  as  all  men  do,  on  the  right  side; 
but  I  wager  that  he  did  so  without 
knowing  that  there  is  a  little  more 
to  the  custom  than  just  mere  con¬ 
vention. 

Do  you  know  just  why  a  man 
buttons  his  coat  from  left  to  right, 
while  a  woman  fastens  hers  from 
right  to  left ?  To  find  the  beginning 
of  this  curious  custom  we  must  go 
back  to  the  days  when  a  sword  was 
regarded  just  as  much  a  part  of 
man’s  wearing  apparel  as  are  the 
trousers  of  today.  The  weapon 
was  worn  at  the  left  side,  because 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  could 
be  drawn  when  an  emergency  arose. 
Needless  to  say,  clumsy  handling  of 
the  sword  would  result  in  a  casualty, 
and  for  this  reason  it  became  im¬ 
perative  to  place  the  coat  buttons 
on  the  right  side.  As  the  left  hand 
reached  to  the  right  to  unbutton  the 
coat,  the  right  hand  went  to  the 


left  and  drew  the  sword,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  the  man  to  call  his  weapon 
into  play  with  great  dispatch  and  a 
minimum  of  fumbling. 

The  reason  why  women  came  to 
fasten  their  coats  as  they  do  is  not 
that  they  wanted  to  be  different,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  but  rather, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  man,  because 
woman  was  influenced  by  a  useful 
necessity.  It  appears  that,  from 
time  beyond  recollection,  a  woman 
always  holds  a  baby  in  the  hollow 
of  her  left  arm  which  includes  both 
her  arm  and  her  hand.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  woman  is  to  nurse  her 
baby  she  must  do  so  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  position  of  the  child. 
So,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
the  buttons  on  the  left  side  so  that 
she  could  easily  and  conveniently 
button  or  unbutton  her  garments 
with  her  free  right  hand. 

You  probably  know  that  it  is 
considered  quite  appropriate  for  a 
man  to  leave  his  last  vest  button 
unfastened.  You  may  also  know 
that  the  credit  for  originating  this 
custom  goes  to  King  Edward  VII, 
who  set  the  mode  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  England;  and  that  it 
first  started  at  a  dinner  party  when 
the  King  unfastened  the  last  button 
of  his  vest  for  some  comfort. 

Do  you  know  that  cuffs  on  men’s 
trousers  resulted  from  a  quip  ?  Rollo 
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Gesork  was  in  Lyzinski’s,  a  repu¬ 
table  clothing  concern,  not  so  very 
long  ago.  He  was  trying  on  a  pair 
of  trousers,  the  legs  of  which  were 
rolled  up  to  prevent  their  being 
soiled.  It  so  happened  that  Rollo 
dropped  a  coin  and,  instead  of  the 
coin  dropping  onto  the  floor,  it 
found  rest  in  one  of  the  folds  of  the 
turned-up  trouser  legs.  Rollo  jok¬ 
ingly  remarked  to  the  salesman  that 
he  should  sell  pants  with  cuffs  to 
catch  dropping  coins.  The  sales¬ 
man,  being  quite  clever,  placed  on 
the  market  trousers  with  cuffs,  and 
advertised  that  they  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  by  the  coins  saved  from  pos¬ 
sible  loss.  This  fad  grew  quite 
popular,  and,  up  to  very  recent  days, 
cuffs  were  to  be  found  on  most 
civilian  trousers. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  people 
knock  on  wood,  or  perhaps  you 
yourself  have  done  the  self-same 
thing  in  the  hope  that  some  good 
luck  would  continue.  This  custom 
originated  with  the  habit  of  touch¬ 
ing  wood  upon  every  occasion  of 
happiness  or  of  good  fortune,  in 
thankfulness  to  Christ  who  died  on 
a  wooden  cross.  Down  through  the 
ages,  this  custom  of  touching  or 
knocking  on  wood  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  protec¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

The  notches  in  coat  lapels  re¬ 
sulted,  or  so  it  is  said,  because  of 
two  rivals  who  lived  many  years 
ago.  It  was  through  the  rivalry  of 
General  Moreau  and  Napoleon  that 
the  notch  originated.  It  served  as 
a  secret  badge  of  Moreau’s  followers 


to  indicate  their  partisanship.  The 
custom  of  the  buttonhole  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  days  when  most 
gentlemen  wore  coats  with  stand-up 
collars.  You  men,  by  turning  up 
your  collar,  can  readily  see  that  the 
buttonhole  is  in  the  proper  place 
to  fasten  the  coat  just  below  the 
collar.  For  no  apparent  reason,  the 
buttonhole  has  remained  a  pre¬ 
vailing  style  in  civilian  clothing. 

But,  have  you  heard  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  black  arm  band  worn  for 
mourning  ?  This  custom,  not  so 
popular  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
grew  out  of  the  English  habit  of 
having  domestics  wear  a  black  band 
in  households  that  were  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  secure  a  complete 
mourning  outfit. 

If  you  are  among  the  many  who 
laud  modern  motion  pictures,  you 
needn’t  be  too  enthusiastic.  "Why 
not?’’  you’ll  exclaim  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  "Look  how  more  fortunate  we 
are  than  the  people  of  old  to  have 
such  a  novel  form  of  entertainment!’’ 

If  by  "the  people  of  old’’  you’re 
referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
cient  Greece,  you’re  wasting  you’re 
sympathies,  because  they  had  movies 
in  those  days;  true,  not  of  the  cel¬ 
luloid  variety,  but  moving  pictures, 
nevertheless.  The  ancient  Greeks 
painted  pictures  on  pillars  in  pro¬ 
gressive  fashion,  the  idea  being  to 
ride  by  them  on  horseback,  thus 
getting  the  effect  of  "motion." 
Later,  a  brilliant  inventor  devised  a 
better  method  in  which  a  series  of 
.  pictures  were  painted  in  a  spiral 
sequence  on  a  single  revolving  pillar. 
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This  was  spun  by  means  of  a  rope, 
and  lo  and  behold!  an  audience  en¬ 
joyed  the  first  cinema.  Clever,  don’t 
you  think? 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion, 
the  elevator  is  not  an  invention  of 
late,  for  the  accomplished  musician 
of  ancient  Rome,  Nero,  had  one  that 
ran  120  feet  high. 

However,  do  you  happen  to  know 
that  the  electric  iron  of  today 
probably  owes  its  existence  to  an 
accident  that  took  place  not  so  very 
long  ago  ?  Diego  Bradigno  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  meal  in  the  absence  of  his 
wife.  In  his  attempt  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  Diego  with¬ 
drew  from  the  stove  a  huge,  heavy, 
well-polished  copper  kettle  contain¬ 
ing  a  generous  quantity  of  hot  water. 
The  reddish  brown  metal,  being  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  absorbed 
so  much  of  it,  and  caused  so  much 
discomfort  to  Diego’s  hand  that  he 
was  forced  to  put  it  down  quickly 
and  reluctantly  on  some  clothing 
that  happened  to  be  on  a  nearby 
table,  and  Diego  commenced  to  "trip 
the  light  fantastic  toe”.  After  much 
exertion,  he  came  to  rest  and  found 
to  his  amazement  and  satisfaction 
the  effect  of  the  heavy  steaming 
kettle  on  the  clothing.  Experiments 
have  brought  us  various  forms  of 
ironing  irons,  and  today,  as  a  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  of  laborious  re¬ 
search — the  electric  iron. 

Suppose  a  person  patronizes  an¬ 
tique  shops  to  satisfy  his  yearning 
for  historical  'relics.  This  person 
acquires  a  sword  claiming  to  have 
been  owned  by  General  Washing¬ 


ton.  Later,  this  person  discovers  it 
to  bear  the  trademark  of  a  Peoria, 
Illinois  manufacturer.  He  is  angry. 
But  it  would  help  him  if  he  knew 
he  was  a  victim  of  an  ancient  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  may  remember  that  this 
form  of  deception  originated  in 
Rome  in  the  declining  years  of  that 
period  known  as  B.C.  The  antique 
shops  of  those  days  used  to  sell 
counterfeit  couches  as  those  of  Julius 
Caesar’s  period;  in  fact,  they  even 
sold  old  silver  that  was  artificially 
aged.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  practice  today  is  very  much  the 
same  as  it  was  when  it  first  came 
into  existence  many,  many  years  ago. 
It  just  goes  to  show  that  human 
nature  does  not  change  essentially. 

The  common  foot  stool  had  as  its 
predecessor  nothing  less  than  an  ex¬ 
pensive  museum  piece?  It  was  in 
France,  in  the  days  when  the  Louvre 
was  just  beginning  its  existence  as 
a  renowned  museum.  Among  the 
pieces  of  furniture  that  were  donated 
was  an  exquisitely,  elaborately  em¬ 
bellished  boudoir  chair  belonging  to 
an  early  monarchical  family.  A 
newly  appointed  curator,  whose 
name  is  now  forgotten,  placed  the 
piece  on  display.  However,  this 
Frenchman’s  aesthetic  sense  was  not 
pleased  when  he  saw  that  all  four 
legs  did  not  set  squarely  on  the  floor. 
This  gallant  and  aesthetic  son  of  the 
Tricolor  proceeded  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  final  alteration  cost  the  chair 
no  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  height — for  the  curator  had 
some  difficulty  in  effecting  the  de- 
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sired  change.  However,  ingenious 
as  Frenchmen  sometimes  are,  he 
saved  the  day  by  calling  the  chair, 
a  chair  for  the  feet.  He  submitted 
the  stool  as  such  to  exhibition. 

You  may  have  heard  why  today, 
whenever  the  construction  of  an  im¬ 
portant  building  or  bridge  is  un¬ 
dertaken,  the  modern  mayor  does 
the  honors  in  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone  or  in  the  driving  of  the  first 
rivet.  This  type  of  ceremony  as  we 
know  it  today  was  the  same  many 
years  ago.  The  Emperor  Nero, 
when  the  project  of  building  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was 
started,  broke  ground  with  a  golden 
pick  and  carried  away  the  first 
basket  of  dirt  on  his  own  shoulders. 

But,  have  you  heard  that  the  har¬ 
monica  was  intended  to  be  a  device 
to  eliminate  snoring?  Joannus  von 
Strumm  was  known  for  his  creative 
ability.  Upon  the  urgent  pleadings 
of  his  demure  wife,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  inventing  a  de¬ 
vice  to  eliminate  the  annoyingly 
audible  fanfare  that  sometimes  her¬ 
alds  the  air  as  it  makes  its  entrance 
into  the  facial  orifices.  Joannus  la¬ 
bored  hard  and  long,  and,  finally, 
he  was  ready  to  test  his  new  device. 
It  was  built  on  the  principle  that 
air,  first  filtered  by  passing  through 
a  number  of  small  openings,  would 
enter  or  leave  the  mouth  at  a  slower 
rate  than  if  the  air  was  allowed  to 
gush  in  and  out,  and  by  virtue  of 
this  diffusion  eliminate  much  of  the 
noise. 

The  test  was  conducted  and  much 


to  Mrs.  von  Strumm’s  dismay,  her 
husband’s  snoring  was  not  affected 
in  the  least  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  crude  musical  notes  were  per¬ 
ceptible  above  the  snoring  as  the  air 
swished  in  and  out  of  the  small 
openings.  But  as  for  Joannus,  he 
was  very  happy  in  that  he  had  an 
invention  of  some  promise.  With 
a  few  minor  changes  his  device  be¬ 
came  a  musical  instrument  very 
much  like  the  harmonica  we  know. 

If  you  want  the  absolutely  un¬ 
breakable  variety  of  glass,  you’re 
due  for  a  disappointment  because 
the  process  of  it  is  lost.  To  be  more 
explicit,  about  the  year  34  A.D., 
during  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Tiberius,  a  glass  blower 
gained  an  audience  with  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  blower  had  a  great  dis¬ 
covery  he  claimed  to  have  made. 
The  story  goes  that  the  workman 
handed  the  Emperor  a  glass  cup 
for  his  inspection.  After  the  Em¬ 
peror  passed  it  back  to  the  work¬ 
man,  the  visitor  dashed  it  to  the 
hard  tile  floor.  He  then  picked  it 
up  and  it  was  merely  dented  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  cup  were 
of  bronze.  With  a  small  mallet, 
the  workman  went  to  work  and 
hammered  the  glass  back  into  shape 
so  that  it  was  as  good  as  new.  The 
Emperor  was  startled  and  had  the 
ingenious  inventor  eliminated  lest  his 
inventive  power  should  render  gold 
as  cheap  as  dirt.  This  story  is 
vouched  for  by  Petronius  and  by  his 
contemporary,  Pliny  the  Elder.  This 
discovery,  if  it  were  possible  to 
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utilize  it,  would  indeed  be  a  godsend 
to  chemistry  majors. 

Then  there  is  the  amusing  story 
that  surrounds  the  discovery  of  fly 
paper.  In  the  little  town  that  now 
bears  his  name,  a  man  was  born, 
Reginald  Notter.  His  bid  to  fame 
is  his  discovery  of  fly  paper.  Regi¬ 
nald  was  not  unlike  other  people. 
His  hatred  for  flies  was  as  profound 
as  a  dog’s  affection  is  for  his  master. 
Flies,  those  pesky  things,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  mechanism  that 
stood  atop  that  table  on  that  hot 
summer  afternoon  of  August  16, 
1915.  Reginald  had  devised  a  mech¬ 
anism  that  would  spell  disaster  for 
flies  in  that  it  sucked  them  into  a 
compartment  where  revolving  blades 


were  used  to  make  a  million  and 
one  mortal  dissections. 

It  just  happened  that  Reginald  put 
aside  a  piece  of  bread  and  jelly  that 
he  was  eating,  and  proceeded  to 
make  several  minor  adjustments  on 
his  device.  To  his  amazement,  our 
youthful  inventor  found  that  for 
every  fly  he  caught  in  his  machine 
eight  would  be  caught  on  his  bread 
and  jelly.  What  he  did  from  then 
is  self-evident. 

You  see  that  one  can  go  on  in¬ 
definitely,  scraping  off  the  grime  of 
obscurity  from  the  coin  of  common 
custom  and  there  find  rare  treasures. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the 
prototype  of  our  modern  train.  It 
seems  that  .... 


Sscape 

Down  through  the  rose  arbor, 

Then  past  the  garden  wall, 

I  flee  toward  the  willing  meadows 
Where  the  grass  is  green  and  tall. 

I  laugh  at  the  golden  stare 
Which  is  flung  by  the  sun  on  me, 
And  throw  myself  to  rest 
By  the  groveling  apple  tree. 

I  see  the  bloodless  blades  dueling 
Up  on  the  further  mounds, 
Hampering  the  view  of  canvas  clouds 
That  go  on  their  sky-way  rounds. 

Summer-colored  fields — 

I  love  you  for  what  you  are: 

An  emerald-on-the-roadway — 
Windswept  setting  for  a  star. 

— John  J.  McAleer 
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THE  VISUAL 

By  WESTON  M.  JENKS,  Jr. 


BeFORE  the  day  breaks,  the  world 
stands  in  vivid  silhouette  against  the 
sky  screen  —  mute  testimony  of  the 
darkness  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
night’s  last  hour.  So  is  it  now  with 
men  and  their  affairs.  God  willing, 
the  deepness  of  men’s  night  is  on  the 
wane  and  soon  shall  come  the  dawn! 

Therefore,  believing  that  this  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  in  civilization  is  not  the  end 
of  man  and  society,  but  only  the  final 
thrashing  down  of  a  dying  decadence, 
we  must  plan  for  that  future  day. 
And  in  order  to  accomplish  anything 
really  constructive,  there  should  be 
conceived  a  perfection  —  an  ideal  — 
towards  which  men  can  work.  The 
characteristics  of  such  an  ultimate 
and  the  necessity  of  its  attainment 
should  then  be  of  immediate  concern 
to  us.  For  without  it,  our  lives  will 
be  meaningless  and  the  dawn  shall  be 
clouded  by  failure. 

Let  us  examine:  (l)  the  existence 
of  the  crisis  itself;  (2)  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  striving  to  reach  the 
ideal;  and  (3)  the  nature  of  that 
ideal. 

A  civilization,  by  way  of  definition, 
is  synonymous  with  "social”  and 
"material”  well-being  as  opposed  to 
culture  which  infers  "intellectual” 
well-being.  Since  the  advent  of  man, 
we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  one 
civilization  after  another,  while  cul¬ 
tures  have  not  been  so  frequent  in 
their  fluctuations.  In  the  past  2300 


years  the  Mohammedan,  Roman,  and 
Medieval  Civilizations  developed  and 
fell.  In  the  same  period,  there  de¬ 
veloped  the  Mohammedan  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Cultures.  The  former  has  passed 
away,  and  we  are  now  left  with  a 
presently  dormant  but  still  very  much 
alive  Christian  Culture.  Inasmuch  as 
the  fall  of  one  civilization  leads  to 
the  birth  of  a  new,  we  are  likewise 
in  the  process  of  another  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  point  is,  just  how  far  has 
this  process  progressed  and  how  far 
shall  it  continue. 

The  economic  instability,  the  de¬ 
generation  of  democracy,  the  lack 
of  communal  unity,  the  departmental¬ 
ization  of  society,  the  subservience 
of  the  person  to  the  mechanics  of 
Industrialism,  and  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  war  show  that  a 
depth  of  decline  has  been  reached; 
and  the  fact  that  this  general  decline 
shows  evidence  of  change,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  shows  that  we  have 
come  to  a  crisis.  We  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  inherited  this  state  of 
affairs  and,  subsequently,  it  is  our 
duty,  and  our  obligation,  to  make 
ready  the  ground  from  which  will 
spring  the  next  and  "new”  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

First,  we  must  have  a  definite  aim 
for  which  we  can  prepare  and  work. 
We  must  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
civilization  and  a  culture  that  will 
be  identical,  in  its  perfection,  with 
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the  highest  concept  of  the  world 
we  both  need  and  desire.  And  to  do 
this  we  shall  conceive  an  ideal  state, 
an  ideal  ‘way  of  life.”  Once  the  pos¬ 
sible  and  hidden  fruit  of  the  seed  is 
realized,  it  shall  be  sown  in  practice. 
Our  acts  will  give  it  growth  and 
visible  life.  Then,  under  Heaven’s 
protection,  we  shall  approach  nearer 
to  the  true  "City  of  God,”  our  ulti¬ 
mate  goal. 

But,  before  we  can  consider  the 
active  aspect  of  an  ideal  state,  we 
must  know  wherein  lies  our  "ideal” 
and  how  we  may  adapt  its  design  to 
the  external  reality  of  the  present- 
day  world. 

As  regards  the  source  of  our  ideal, 
it  lies,  naturally,  in  the  Divine  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Infallible  Word  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  by 
Mother  Church.  From  these  we  shall 
draw  our  inspiration  and  direction. 
The  principles  promulgated  by  these 
fountains  of  right  shall  lay  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  our  human  existence.  So  we 
shall  construct  a  theory  of  correct 
living  whose  sub  and  superstructure, 
even  as  its  base,  shall  be  pure  in  its 
immediate  and  primary  prospectus. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  must, 
and  do  freely  admit,  that  the  ideal 
is  unattainable  because  of  man’s 
fallen  nature;  yet  it  remains  our 
chosen  goal.  This  is  neither  mad  nor 
unexplainable,  but  logical  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  We  believe  in  God.  He  is 
our  Creator  and  our  Supreme  Master. 
Our  onus,  therefore,  rests  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  His  purpose  and  His  will. 
True,  we  have  the  power  of  choice, 
but  this  is  rather  the  test  of  our 


worth.  Once  knowing  what  He 
would  have  us  do  (as  is  to  be  learned 
from  Divine  Scripture  and  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Holy  See)  we 
are  bound,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fol¬ 
low  these  instructions.  Obviously 
we  are  concerned  here  with  an  in¬ 
terior  attitude  and  manner  of  life. 
By  way  of  summation,  it  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  implicit,  if  not 
explicit,  priests  of  God  in  every  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  act  even  though  our 
fallen  nature  hinders  the  complete 
attainment  of  this  perfection. 

The  present  world  is,  in  a  large 
respect,  scornful  of  such  ideal  pro¬ 
posals  as  being  "all  very  well,  but 
entirely  impractical.”  We  shall  try 
to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
ideal,  well  defined,  can  take  substan¬ 
tial  form,  when  we  harmonize  it  with 
the  reality  of  the  time,  place,  and 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
We  shall  carefully  note  those  com¬ 
promises  that  must,  of  necessity,  be 
made,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
"ideal”  can  be  strictly  applied.  These 
necessary  compromises  will  become 
active  with  the  proviso  that  they 
shall  be  removed  at  the  time  they  no 
longer  are  demanded  by  exigency. 

Thus  the  ideal,  measured  against 
the  real,  will  result  in  an  imperfect 
but  improved  condition  of  life.  And 
we  shall  indeed  be  on  the  right  road 
to  the  "Holy  Jerusalem,”  the  "City 
of  God.”  Practice  will  elevate  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  standard  of  idealism, 
and,  in  its  labor,  the  impurities  shall 
fall  from  action  until  the  body  of  it 
is  cleansed.  There  is  no  reason,  other 
than  mental  and  physical  lethargy, 
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why  we  cannot  make  an  approxi¬ 
mate  actuality  out  of  the  "pattern” 
which  our  God  has  revealed  to  us 
as  the  ideal  "way  of  life.”  He  gave 
us  the  way,  and  He  gave  us  the 
Grace  to  go  it. 

But  let  us  probe  a  visible  aspect 
of  this  excelling  life  in  order  that 
we  may  taste  its  essence  and  know 
some  of  its  beauty.  Our  visual  leads 
us  from  the  realm  of  the  mechanis¬ 
tic,  and  over  the  next  hill,  where 
we  come  to  a  small  community  called 
"Amamus.” 

As  we  approach  it,  it  would  seem 
that  we  were  moving  towards  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  valley  land  shaped  like  an 
earthen  wheel.  The  center  of  the 
wheel  is  a  high-steepled,  stone 
church  from  which  extend  four 
roads,  forming  the  wheel’s  rimless 
spokes.  About  the  church  are 
grouped  several  houses  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  barns  and  sheds.  The  time 
is  mid-winter  and,  though  only 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  long 
shadows  mark  the  advent  of  night. 
Lighted  windows,  steamed  by  the 
warmth  within,  indicate  the  family 
kitchens;  and,  from  the  barns,  the 
soft  glow  of  lanterns  reveals  that  the 
milking  is  being  done. 

Three  or  four  hours  elapse,  and 
the  barns  are  now  dark  and  silent. 
Supper  has  been  finished  and  the 
last  chores  of  the  day  are  nearly 
completed.  Suddenly,  a  quiet  bell 
sounds,  and,  at  its  summoning,  the 
people  slowly  and  obediently  leave 
their  kitchens  to  enten  that  small 
church  which  is  the  hub  of  their  daily 
existence.  It  is  the  Compline,,  the 


seventh  canonical  hour,  the  last 
prayer  of  the  day. 

When  thus  the  day  is  really  ended, 
we  follow  the  people  returning  to 
their  homes.  As  they  do  so,  we  no¬ 
tice  that  the  men  gather  in  the  home 
of  one  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Randolph 
is  the  farm  manager  who  has  charge 
of  all  that  property  which  is  used 
in  common  by  each  family.  His  job 
is  to  designate  the  work  to  be  done 
the  next  day  and  to  indicate,  where 
necessary,  how  it  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished.  After  these  assignments 
have  been  made,  a  few,  perhaps  less 
tired  than  the  rest,  remain  to  talk  a 
spell  before  going  to  bed.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  reproduce  their  con¬ 
versation  "in  toto,”  yet  we  noted 
certain  statements  which  were  vital 
in  their  significance  and  should  not 
be  ignored  here.  For  they  answer 
questions  about  "functionalism,”  and 
"distributism,”  "progress,”  "back  to 
the  land,”  and  "simple  living”  — 
things  that  we  ought  to  know  and 
learn  more  about. 

Here  are  some  simple  extracts 
from  the  conversation  of  these  simple 
men: 

Functionalism  is  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  every  activity  to  a  rational 
end  .  .  .  That  which  is  truly  func¬ 
tional  has  to  be  made  by  a  craftsman 
and  it  has  to  serve  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  material  need. 

*  *  *  * 

The  perfect  Christian  life  is  the 

perfect  functional  life. 

*  *  *  * 

Distributism  is  but  one  aspect  of 

functionalism  although  it  is,  in  a 
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sense ,  the  most  important.  This,  be¬ 
cause  it  concerns  the  self-sustaining 
community  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
well  organized  society. 

*  *  *  * 

We  shall  limit  the  progress  of 

material  growth  ( e.g.,  machines,  etc.) 
according  to  man3 s  capability  to  con¬ 
trol  that  which  he  has  produced. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  still  good  to  contemplate  our 

own  farming  community  across  the 
years  and  the  changes  those  years 
have  made.  Yet  it  was  just  an  av¬ 
erage  country  home  we  had,  of  plain 
country  people,  not  even  moderately 
well-to-do  as  things  are  measured 
today.  But  we  were  not  poor.  We 
were  rich  in  cojnfort,  in  companion¬ 
ship,  in  things  to  do.  There  was  a 
savor  to  life,  hearty  and  benign,  like 
the  taste  of  apples  and  the  smell  of 
fresh-baked  bread,  which  all  our 
wishing  cannot  bring  back.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  would  not  want  to  go  back 
to  iron  kettles,  kerosene  lamps,  and 
no  plumbing.  But  we  could  go  back 
to  old-fashioned  things  whose  values 
are  more  enduring,  to  courage  and 
self-respect  in  humble  circumstances. 
We  could  learn,  and  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren,  that  basic  lore  of  happiness, 
the  enjoyment  of  everyday  things. 
We  say  "the  best  things  in  life  are 
free"  and  go  on  wanting  the  ones 
which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Like  savages  and  children,  we  crave 
swift  motion,  loud  noises,  brilliant 
colors  and  exciting  new  gadgets.  We 
need  to  slow  down,  think  hard,  feel 
deeply,  read  widely  and  long,  to  find 
the  lost  heritage  of  simple  living 


which  was  once  the  priceless  legacy 
of  the  country  child. 

*  *  *  * 

We  do  not  uphold  a  return  to  bar¬ 
baric  living,  nor  do  we  declare  that 
all  men  should  live  and  work  on 
farms.  Some  men  are  called  to  other 
things  and  they  should  not  deny  their 
calling.  But  for  a  society  that  would 
produce  a  civilization  well  steeped 
in  Christian  culture,  we  must  insist 
that  they  begin  with  the  self-suffi¬ 
cient  farming  community.  In  this 
way,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  an 
economic  balance  be  effected  between 
country  and  city,  city  and  state,  and 
between  one  state  and  another.  Let 
us  envision  our  highest  standard  and, 
with  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
our  present  world,  take  steps  toward 
it.  By  our  own  labor,  our  own  testing, 
our  own  purifying,  and  with  our 
own  hands  we  can  approach  the  hard 
and  beautiful  way,  the  life  which 
most  nearly  fulfills  the  true  and  best 
relationship  of  man  to  God,  to  fel- 
lowman,  to  self,  and  to  the  material 
universe  of  man’s  birth. 

So  we  ought  to  dedicate  our  lives 
to  the  striving  for  our  ideal,  in  be¬ 
lief  that,  in  measure,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reachable.  To  us  is  offered  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  fashion  the  mold  of  a 
great  civilization  co-existent  with  a 
greater  culture,  the  two  finding  abso¬ 
lute  unity  in  the  cause  and  end  of 
both  —  Catholic  Christianity.  Then 
shall  the  dawn  indeed  be  bright, 
imbued  with  the  blessing  of  the  Light 
of  the  World.  His  smile  shall  be 
shown  to  all  in  the  beautiful  birth 
of  a  day  of  good. 
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§torm 


The  whipping  wind 
From  the  roughening  sea, 
The  moan  of  it  sad 
As  it  brought  to  me 

A  bit  of  spray 
From  the  breakers  play, 
Where  they  ceaselessly  roar 
On  the  darkening  shore. 

It  brought  from  afar 
The  blackened  cloud, 

And  the  rumbling  thunder 
Groaning  loud. 

And  then  in  the  lull 
Before  the  storm, 

Its  gathering  might 
Began  to  form. 

A  sudden  roar 
As  the  storm  clouds  broke, 
While  lightning  flashed 
And  the  heavens  spoke. 

The  sheet-like  rain 
On  angry  waves, 

Threw  silver  wreaths 
On  sailors’  graves. 


The  heat  of  the  day 
That  was  borne  before 
Is  washed  and  rinsed 
To  a  cool  once  more. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
From  the  west 
The  late-noon  sun 
In  splendor  dressed 

Breaks  the  sky, 

And  a  moistened  breeze 
Sweeps  the  storm 
To  the  southern  seas. 

By  a  stray  black  cloud 
Is  the  rainbow  bright, 
Promising  peace 
And  a  star-filled  night. 

— Robert  Costello 


HIS 

ETERNAL 

REWARD 

By  James  Moran 

It  was  a  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
late  February.  A  fleecy  white  snow 
had  covered  the  hills  and  dales  of  the 
beautiful  New  Hampshire  town  of 
Osterville.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  baseball  magnates  were  holding 
their  annual  winter  conclave  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  But  down  at  the  general  store 
a  meeting  much  more  important,  at 
least  to  the  men  folks  of  this  farming 
community,  was  in  session. 

For  today,  the  Osterville  Old 
Timers  were  having  their  semi¬ 
weekly  hot  stove  league  session,  and 
come  storm,  flood,  or  hurricane,  you 
could  always  bank  on  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  putting  in  an  appearance. 

You  see,  these  hard  -  working 
farmers,  all  rabid  baseball  enthu¬ 
siasts,  didn’t  have  too  much  time  for 
the  diamond  game  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  what  with  the  young  men  in  the 
armed  forces  or  war  work,  and  the 
resultant  heavier  burden  placed  on 
their  shoulders.  However,  in  the 
winter  time,  they  usually  found  hours 
enough,  between  odd  jobs  about  the 
home  and  barn,  to  sprinkle  in  a  pair 
of  horsehide  gab-fests  every  week. 

They  were  all  inside  now, — old 


Bill  Doyle,  shrewd  Dick  Burns,  Cy 
Russell,  John  Larson,  Phil  Saunders 
and  the  whole  gang,  comfortably 
seated  around  the  beaming  stove, 
newspapers  in  hand  and  pipes  glow¬ 
ing.  Joe  Thompson,  the  storekeeper, 
placed  a  few  fresh  pieces  of  wood 
on  the  fire,  and  the  session  was 
under  way. 

As  was  the  usual  custom,  the 
meeting  began  with  the  discussion 
of  current  baseball  news — trades  and 
rumors  of  trades  receiving  most  com¬ 
plete  coverage  from  these  sages  of 
the  diamond.  Before  the  meeting 
had  progressed  very  far,  however, 
the  conversation  swung  to  tales  of 
the  golden  era  of  the  national  pas¬ 
time,  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  Wee  Willie  Keeler  and  John 
McGraw  were  setting  the  National 
loop  on  fire,  and  the  American 
League  was  still  in  its  infancy. 

It  seems  that  many  in  this  same 
group,  gathered  here  for  this  stove- 
league  session,  once  played  together 
for  the  old  Miller  nine;  and,  some- 
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how,  the  memory  of  those  bygone 
days  predominated  the  flow  of  the 
talk,  to  the  unintentional  exclusion 
of  more  recent  events. 

Right  now,  Cy  Russell  was  recall¬ 
ing  the  none-too-halcyonic  days  of  the 
Boston  Americans,  when  Jimmy  Col¬ 
lins  was  packing  them  in  with  his 
sensational  third  base  play.  Jimmy 
Collins  had  been  Cy’s  hero  ever 
since  he  himself  held  down  the  hot 
corner  spot  for  the  Miller  Club  over 
forty  years  ago.  Perfectly  relaxed  in 
his  chair,  as  only  a  farmer  can  relax, 
Cy  began  one  of  his  customary  Col¬ 
lins’  tales,  all  the  others  paying  close 
attention.  Every  time  Cy  talked  about 
Collins,  which  was  often,  he  always 
had  something  new  to  relate. 

"You  know,"  Cy  reminisced, 
"Jimmy  was  one  of  the  few  players 
of  that  era  able  to  merit  and  receive 
applause  in  enemy  territory.  I  re¬ 
member  once  down  in  Philly,  Jimmy 
made  a  sensational  play  that  inter¬ 
rupted  the  ball  game  while  the 
crowd,  though  they  were  hostile  and 
begrudging  to  all  visiting  players, 
rose  and  cheered  and  cheered.  Ed 
Delahanty  was  the  batter,  and  he 
sent  a  liner  down  Jimmy’s  way,  far 
to  his  right.  Collins  raced  over, 
scooped  up  the  horsehide,  and,  off- 
balance,  whipped  it  over  to  first  base 
in  .time  to  get  his  man." 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings, 
the  gathering  was  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Hagen,  in  for  some  groceries. 
While  Joe  Thompson  was  waiting 
on  his  customer,  the  hot  stove 
leaguers  made  use  of  the  break  to 


relight  their  pipes.  On  Joe’s  return 
to  the  group,  Cy  struck  up  the  tune 
again. 

"Another  thing,  Jimmy  was  never 
spiked  in  his  fifteen  years  under  the 
big  tent.  There  are  very  few  players, 
especially  in  that  period  of  flying 
spikes  and  football  tactics,  that  can 
boast  such  a  record.  Collins  was  too 
clever  to  be  spiked.  Yes,  although 
John  McGraw,  Bill  Coughlin,  Lee 
Tannehill  and  others  offer  stiff  com¬ 
petition,  I  think  that  Collins  is  still 
the  top  ranking  third  sacker  of  all 
times." 

The  gathering  continued  to  chatter 
along  for  some  time  on  the  subject 
of  Collins’  sensational  fielding  abil¬ 
ity,  each  one  present  giving  his  own 
cherished  memories  of  the  quasi- 
mythical  Jimmy  Collins.  They  all 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name 
of  Jimmy  Collins  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  honor  roll  at  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  As  Dick  Burns  put  it,  "The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  Jimmy, 
the  revolutionizer  of  third  base 
play.” 

About  five  o’clock,  the  snow- 
covered  delivery  truck  from  Boston, 
the  main  source  of  supply  for  Joe 
Thompson’s  little  market,  pulled  in. 
The  hot  stove  league  session  was 
about  to  adjourn  until  three  days 
hence.  The  farmers  would  buy  any 
provisions  necessary,  including  the 
Hub  newspaper,  and  would  begin 
their  trips  homeward,  which,  for  the 
majority,  were  long,  cold  treks. 

At  the  sight  of  this  dark  green 
delivery  truck  from  Boston,  Thomp- 
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son  sprung  to  his  feet.  He  went 
quickly  forward  to  take  charge  of 
the  unloading  of  the  daily  supplies, 
almost  stumbling  over  the  gray,  store 
cat  reposing  near  the  door. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  bundle 
of  newspapers  in  his  hand.  He 
looked  at  the  crowd  sadly.  He  came 
to  them  slowly  and  deliberately. 


Something  had  happened.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  papers  had  bad  news. 

Joe  Thompson  didn’t  say  anything. 
He  just  handed  over  the  papers  to 
his  companions.  They  soon  under¬ 
stood,  for  there  on  the  front  page 
was  the  item  that  Joe  had  seen. 

Jimmy  Collins  had  received  his 
reward — his  Eternal  Reward. 


cF{ebirth 

A  mottled  leaf  falls 
Unnoticed  to  the  ground; 

And,  like  a  corpse  unburied, 

Lies  on  a  gray  mound. 

Forlorn,  soggy,  and  alone, 

Treaded  on  by  human  feet, 
Shrivelled,  sapless,  and  torn, 

Scarred  by  rain  and  sleet, 

Driven  by  a  whirl  of  wind, 

Joined  and  pressed  to  earth, 
Embossed  in  a  layer  of  death, 
Mantled,  awaits  rebirth  .  .  . 

Rebirth,  when  in  silence 
It  mingles  with  arable  lands, 

Is  fingered  and  evenly  spread 
By  broad,  brown  hands. 

Elena  Patavano 
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CONVOY 

by  eamon  McDonough 


VChEN  my  mother  came  home 
from  Belfast,  her  mind  was  all  made 
up.  Of  course  she  wasn’t  my  mother 
then.  She  was  just  Allie  Dolan, 
dark,  sweet  and  twenty,  of  Drum- 
nasrene,  County  Fermanagh.  She  had 
been  working-out  in  Belfast  for  two 
years.  Now,  she  had  returned  home, 
and  her  mind  was  made  up. 

She  waited  until  this  afternoon  to 
break  the  news.  My  grandmother 
was  seated  by  the  hearth  in  the 
rocker  which  had  those  two,  soft, 
leather  arms.  She  was  working  on 
some  needlepoint.  It  was  teatime, 
and  the  kettle  was  boiling  at  a  mad 
pace.  The  turf  fire  was  blazing  vig¬ 
orously,  for  it  was  April  outside  and 
very  dampish. 

"Mums,”  blurted  my  mother,  who 
ordinarily  was  inclined  to  beat  about 
the  bush,  "Mums,  I’m  going  to  go  to 
America!” 

She  waited  for  the  explosion,  but 
none  came.  Grandmother’s  needles 
barely  paused  in  their  industry. 
Heartened,  she  went  on. 

"Sure,  it’s  not  as  if  I  were  a  child, 
you  know.  Why  I’ve  been  two  years 
in  Belfast  now,  and  even  Mrs.  Clark 
says  I’m  well  able  to  take  care  of 
myself.  Besides,  I’ll  have  no  chance 
to  better  myself  here.  They  all  say 
that  all  the  money  is  in  America. 
Just  think,  in  a  few  years  time  I 
could  earn  enough  to  get  you  and 
Da  all  the  things  you’ve  been  need¬ 
ing. 


"Sure,  ’tisn’t  as  if  I  were  going 
forever.  I’ll  stay  with  Cousin  Rose 
in  Boston  ’til  I  find  a  place;  in  no 
time  at  all  I’ll  be  back  home  here 
with  a  bundle  of  gold. 

"And  it  will  do  you  no  good  to 
say  'No’  for  my  passage  is  already 
bought.  I  went  to  see  the  man  in 
Cook  Street  and  he  made  all  the 
arrangements,  and  I’m  to  leave  the 
third  week  in  May.” 

As  she  finished  her  breathless  pro¬ 
nouncement,  for  she  had  raced 
through  it,  my  Grandfather  came  in 
at  the  door.  He  was  a  lean,  spare 
man,  with  a  humorous  moustache. 
His  shoulders  were  stooped  from 
years  of  carrying  heavy  creels  of 
turf.  He  carried  them  because  he 
could  not  afford  an  animal.  At  the 
moment,  his  clothes  smelled  pleas¬ 
antly  of  the  rich,  brown  soil  for  he 
was  freshly  come  from  turning  up 
the  earth. 

My  Grandmother  spoke  for  the 
first  time  with  that  maddening  dis¬ 
passionateness  which  she  affected  at 
a  crisis  like  this.  "Hear  you  this, 
John  Dolan!  Your  daughter  is  going 
to  the  States  and  in  three  weeks 
time,  no  less.  What  will  you  have 
of  that,  now?” 

My  Grandfather  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  him  and  threw  a 
glance  at  his  favorite  daughter. 
Mother  blinked  slightly  tearfully  at 
the  father  whom  she  adored. 

"It’s  true,  Da.  I’m  sure  of  it  this 
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time.  I  must  go.  I’ve  given  up  my 
place  at  Clark’s  and  I’ve  booked  my 
passage.  There’s  no  out  of  it.  And 
I  do  want  to  go.” 

Grandfather  crossed  quietly  to  a 
corner  of  the  fireplace.  He  knocked 
the  dottle  from  the  worn,  stained 
dhudeen,  and  stared  awhile  into  the 
flames.  He  sighed. 

‘'Well,  we’ve  seen  for  some  time 
that  you  were  troubling  with  the 
idea,  Alice.  It  isn’t  a  great  shock. 
If  you’re  to  go,  there’s  none  of  us 
can  stop  you.  But,  oh,  it’s  a  wild, 
wide  country,  America;  and  there’s 
few  comes  back  from  it.”  He  started 
to  go  on,  but  changed  his  mind. 
"There  *  is  tea  on  the  fire,  Kate 
Mary?” 

And  so,  it  was  settled  as  easily 
as  that.  Next  day  Grandmother  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  convoy  party  for 
Allie  the  night  before  she  would 
leave.  Grandmother  had  intended  to 
refuse  to  allow  one.  Since,  however, 
no  one  had  proposed  it,  she  had 
had  to  suggest  it  herself.  They  knew 
she  would,  for  Allie  was  very  close 
to  her. 

The  Saturday  after  that,  my 
mother  had  a  shawl  thrown  over  her 
shoulders  and  was  just  going  out  the 
door,  when  my  Grandmother  stopped 
her. 

"Where  are  you  off  to,  my  lady?” 

"Well,  since  Sunday  is  the  last 
chance  I’ll  have  to  receive  before  I 
go,  I  thought  to  run  up  to  the  Rock 
for  confessions  this  after.  Besides, 
Father  Mike  has  promised  me  a 
letter.” 

One  never  left  home  without  a 
letter  from  the  parish  priest. 


"And  I  suppose  you’ll  be  dropping 
in  to  your  friends  in  the  town.  Are 
you  going  to  tell  them  there’s  to  be 
no  convoy  party?” 

"If  any  asks  me  outright,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  have  to  say  so.” 

"Well,  then,”  relented  Grand¬ 
mother,  "perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  say  that  there  will  be  a  few  here 
the  night  before  you  go  away.  Just 
a  few,  though.  But,  mind  you,  I 
will  have  none  of  the  Carrigans  to 
enter  my  house!” 

"If  I  am  to  bid  one,  I  must  bid  all.” 

"Nevertheless,  I  say  to  you  that 
no  Carrigan  shall  set  foot  here.” 

"The  Carrigans  are  my  cousins. 
Further  than  that,  they  are  my  friends. 
I  am  going  to  tell  them  good-bye 
and  what  is  more  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
vite  them  all  to  the  party.” 

With  that  my  mother  swept  grandly 
out  of  the  house. 

In  the  end,  the  Carrigans  all 
came.  Johnny  Carrigan  brought  his 
fiddle  and  his  was  the  best  music 
there  that  night.  My  Grandmother 
kissed  Nora  Carrigan  in  welcome 
and  was  never  before  in  her  life  so 
congenial  as  she  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Afterwards,  Grandmother  con¬ 
fessed  that;  it  did  her  heart  good  to 
see  old  friends  come  back  again  to 
her  hearth.  Strange,  indeed,  are  the 
ways  of  women! 

Yes,  the  Carrigans  came,  and  with 
them  the  McCabes  and  the  Maguires 
and  the  Dennisons  from  the  Island, 
too.  In  all,  more  than  half  the 
townland  turned  out.  For,  why 
shouldn’t  they?  Wasn’t  one  of  their 
own  leaving  for  a  far-off  country 
over  rough  and  dangerous  waters? 
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It  was  only  neighborly  that  they 
should  come  with  a  wee  present, 
and  bid  "God-with-you"  to  her  and 
see  her  "safe  convoy"  on  her  journey. 

A  convoy  party  is  different  from 
an  ordinary  party.  It  has  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  a  wake  and  something  of 
a  christening.  It  is  something  of  a 
wake  because  it  bids  farewell  to  the 
life  you  have  always  known.  It  is 
something  of  a  christening  for  it 
hints  of  the  life  you  are  about  to 
know.  Yet,  somehow,  it  is  neither. 
It  can  be  both  mournful  and  merry. 
This  one  had  full  intentions  of 
being  merry  as  a  mad  piper. 

The  fiddles  struck  up  at  nine 
o’clock  sharp,  and  Shamus,  the 
rooster,  was  crowing  lustily  to  a 
beautiful  sunrise  before  the  bows 
went  to  bed  in  the  cases.  There 
was  eating  and  drinking  fit  for  the 
finest  banquet  hall.  There  was 
laughter  and  gaiety  surpassing  the 
grandest  ball.  There  were  offering 
of  toasts  and  singing  of  well-loved 
ballads.  There  were  stories  told, 
and  many  tears  shed.  But,  oh,  above 
all,  there  was  dancing — the  loveliest 
dancing. 

They  danced  four  hands  around. 
They  danced  all  the  jigs  and  reels 
that  ever  were  heard.  They  polkaed 
and  waltzed  while  the  heavy  clogs 
raised  dreams  of  dust  from  the  oaken 
floor.  They  did  quadrilles  and  lan¬ 
cers  until  the  rafters  creaked  for 
mercy  and  the  thatch  threatened  to 
tumble  down  and  join  the  doings. 

Paddy,  my  uncle,  who  was  only 
eleven  at  the  time,  but  had  been  let 
stay  up  late,  hid  in  the  loft  and 
would  not  come  down  unless  he 


should  have  a  whole  set  with  Allie. 
Terry,  the  terror,  and  Jamie,  the 
bashful  one,  each  stood  his  turn,  and 
even,  Maureen,  surrounded  by  beaux 
of  her  own,  insisted  on  having  a 
whirl  with  her  only  sister. 

Little  John,  the  baby  and  only 
nine,  sat  solemnly  behind  an  accor¬ 
dion  higher  than  himself  and  tried 
to  keep  tune  and  time  with  the  three 
fastest  fiddlers  in  the  parish.  The 
accordion  was  a  brand  new  one  all 
the  way  from  Belfast,  and  not  a  lad 
of  his  age  anywhere  could  coax  an 
air  from  it  as  well  as  he. 

They  played  "Keel-Row"  and 
"Money  Musk,"  "Stack  of  Barley" 
and  "Father  O’Flynn,"  "Haste  to 
the  Wedding"  and  "Molly  on  the 
Shore."  Every  tune  was  one  my 
mother  had  whistled  or  stomped  or 
hummed  ever  since  she  was  a  child. 
Every  tune  held  some  dear  connec¬ 
tion  and  association  of  thought;  and, 
more  than  once,  my  own  young  and 
beautiful  mother  lost  step  trying  to 
brush  away  a  furtive  tear. 

When  the  dancing  stopped,  as  it 
was  bound  to  now  and  again,  then 
it  was  that  my  mother  had  it  hardest. 
Sentimentally,  the  fiddler  would  play 
"Come  Back  To  Erin,"  and  Mother 
could  feel  the  loneliness  well  inside 
her.  Suddenly,  she  would  feel  her¬ 
self  utterly  lost,  and  anxiously  she 
would  scan  the  room  for  the  faces  of 
her  father  and  mother. 

As  always,  there  was  her  Da, 
smoking  quietly  in  his  corner,  hold¬ 
ing  contained  all  the  troubled 
thoughts  of  his  heart.  With  Grand¬ 
mother  it  was  a  different  story. 
First  she  had  given  way  to  a  secret 
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sniffle.  Then,  she  had  burst  into  sobs 
and  retreated  to  the  other  room. 
Towards  morning,  she  had  a  head¬ 
ache  and  was  persuaded  to  lie  down 
and  rest  for  the  long  trip  to  the 
station. 

Promptly  at  seven,  the  man  with 
the  car  came  around.  The  party, 
which  was  still  in  full  swing,  came 
to  an  abrupt  end.  Nov/  would  be¬ 
gin  the  convoy.  The  mob  pushed 
out  of  the  house  and  began  to  pack 
the  car  with  two  suitcases,  the 
tin  trunk  and  a  good  many  parcels 
until  there  was  barely  room  for 
mother  to  clamber  on.  It  was  easily 
four  Irish  miles  to  the  station,  and 
yet  those  friends  would  march  them 
in  jolly  convoy  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  young  Allie  Dolan  safely  on 
the  boat-train  for  Derry. 

The  May  morning  opened  bounti¬ 
fully  before  Allie  Dolan  as  she 
walked  out  of  her  father’s  thatched 
cottage  that  day.  Out  by  the  byre  the 
rowan  berries  glistened  in  the  sun. 
In  the  garden  the  white  cherry  trees 
posed  prettily  for  her  gaze.  At  the 
foot  of  the  meadow,  the  blue  lough 
dipped  a  wave  in  salutation.  The 
Donegal  mountains  in  the  distance 
gathered  a  mist  about  them  in  tear¬ 
ful  farewell.  At  the  corner  of  the 
hedgerow  my  mother  took  a  deep 
breath,  a  last  long  look  and  climbed 
into  her  tumbril. 

Beside  her  on  the  passenger  seat, 
my  Grandmother  was  wiping  copious 
tears  from  swollen  eyes  with  her 
best  bit  of  lace.  Mother  looked  a- 
bout  her  for  my  Grandfather.  He 
stood  back  a  bit,  twisting  his  hands 
awkwardly;  his  great  love  peering 


out  of  the  soft  blue  eyes. 

"Aren’t  you  coming,  Da?” 

"Sure,  someone  must  stay  with  the 
house.  Besides,  the  childher  are 
crying  now  ’cause  they  cannot  go. 
They  will  go  wild  if  I  do  not  com¬ 
fort  them.” 

Mother  knew  it  was  just  an  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  that  he  would  not  go  be¬ 
cause  he  was  afraid  of'  crying  at  the 
train.  She  hid  her  disappointment 
and  tried  to  jolly  him. 

"Very  well,  then.  You  must  kiss 
me  here  at  the  lane,  my  laddie  buck. 
Kiss  me  and  hug  me  tight,  dear,  and 
I’ll  be  home  before  you  can  wink 
your  eye.” 

He  hugged  her  so  tightly  he  nearly 
pulled  her  from  the  car.  If  he  had 
begged  her  not  to  go,  she  would 
have  gone  back  into  the  house  at 
that  moment,  and  would  have  stayed 
home  forever.  (And  if  she  had,  I, 
God  help  me,  would  never  have 
been  born.) 

But  all  he  said  was,  "O,  my  cushla, 
my  darling — I  shall  never  set  eyes 
on  you  again  in  this  world.” 

The  long  procession  started  down 
the  winding,  white  road.  When  my 
mother  turned  back  to  wave  to  her 
father,  she  noticed  for  the  first  time, 
by  a  glint  of  sun  on  him,  that  his  hair 
was  turning  gray.  She  lost  him  at 
the  turn;  but,  on  the  bridge  at  the 
Island,  she  caught  sight  of  him 
again.  The  old  work  bandana  was 
held  up  close  to  his  face.  He  was 
now  becoming  just  a  silhouette. 
Seeing  her  watching,  he  raised  a 
tired  arm. 

That  was  the  last  she  ever  saw  of 
him. 
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In  Defense  of  Richard  Wagner 

By  JOHN  DEVLIN 


Among  thinkers  of  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  place 
Richard  Wagner,  the  great  operatic 
composer  of  the  19th  century,  in  the 
category  of  those  whose  doubtful 
honor  it  was  to  mould  and  form  the 
various  dynamics  which  have  cre¬ 
ated  these,  our  terrible  and  chaotic 
times.  Nietzsche  and  his  pseudo¬ 
philosophy  of  the  superman;  Wag¬ 
ner  and  his  hero  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied,  Siegfried;  and  Schopenhauer, 
the  apostle  of  gloom,  are  of  ten  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  and 
pointed  out  as  the  shapers  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism.  A  recent  writer 
has,  for  example,  honored  Wagner 
with  a  membership  in  a  still  more 
illustrious  trimumvirate,  consisting 
of  himself,  Karl  Marx  and  Darwin. 
To  my  mind,  Nietzsche,  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  the  like,  were,  phi¬ 
losophers  who  anticipated  our  own 
times  although  they  merely  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  tendencies,  the  real  ori¬ 
gins  of  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  breakdown  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I  firmly  maintain,  however,  that  to 
put  Wagner  in  the  same  class  with 
the  creators  of  20th  century  ma¬ 
terialism  is  a  perversion  of  facts 
which  have  scanty  ground  for  such 
interpretation. 

To  understand  Wagner  correctly 
one  must  first  try  to  picture  him 
against  the  background  of  19th  cen¬ 
tury  Germany  with  its  pettiness  in 
politics  and  sterility  in  religion. 


Wagner  saw  this  with  intense  clear¬ 
ness  and  sought  after  new  ideals. 
But  if  he  was  an  idealist  we  cannot 
say  that  he  was  an  exemplary  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  some  would  claim  because 
of  his  interest  in  the  Grail  legends 
and  his  opera  Parsifal.  We  can  at 
least  claim,  however,  that  he  was 
a  good  pagan  insofar  as  he  believed. 
We  make  no  apology  for  his  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

His  spirit  was  too  large  to  be  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  Protestant  religion 
into  which  he  was  born.  As  a  result, 
a  great  many  years  of  his  tumultuous 
life  were  spent  in  a  constant  search 
for  happiness.  Not  to  be  left  with¬ 
out  a  metaphysic,  he  finally  turned 
to  the  sagas  of  northern  mythology 
and  medieval  Christianity.  He  pen¬ 
etrated  to  the  beauty  of  Christianity 
—  not  to  the  Truth.  Into  the  fabric 
of  these  legends  he  wove  his  inner¬ 
most  beliefs.  Almost  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  he  expressed  in  some  of  the  most 
immortal  music  which  the  world 
has  ever  known  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil;  of  light  over  darkness. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Chris¬ 
tian  Life  is  ' 'night  and  day.”  By 
this  is  usually  meant  a  certain  joy 
which  a  Christian  has  even  amidst 
the  trials  of  this  life.  Perhaps  a  bet¬ 
ter  or  fuller  way  of  interpreting  this 
phrase  is  to  say  that  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian  has  an  acute  consciousness  of 
recreated  human  nature;  of  human 
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nature  which,  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Our  Lord,  has  triumphed  over 
the  powers  of  darkness.  This  is  the 
philosophy  which  motivated  Chris¬ 
tianity  during  its  early  history  up 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  the 
force  which  reared  the  Gothic  Cathe¬ 
drals  with  the  altar  toward  the  East 
and  the  rising  of  the  sun;  it  is  the 
idea  which  caused  the  orientation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom 
so  that  the  first  rays  of  dawn  might 
fall  upon  the  mosaic  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  thus  reminding  mankind 
of  the  New  Era  which  conquers 
Night.  But  this  idea  of  the  triumph 
of  Good  over  Evil  is  an  idea  not 
alone  possessed  by  Christianity,  but 
rather  articulated  in  all  religions 
(with  the  exception  of  Protestant¬ 
ism).  The  Egyptians  used  it  in 
the  orientation  of  their  cities  and 
tombs;  the  Greeks  were  conscious 
of  the  same  idea  and  expressed  it 
in  their  art;  the  creative  era  of 
Islamic  culture  was  aware  of  this 
cosmic  pattern  which  is  imitated  in 
men’s  lives.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said 
that  these  expressions  of  man’s  in¬ 
nate  desire  for  blessedness,  cry  out 
for,  and  demand,  the  regeneration 
of  human  nature  in  Christianity. 
The  triumph  of  Light  conquering 
Darkness  has  traditionally  been 
looked  upon  as  a  reflection  of  the 
immortality  of  man’s  soul.  It  is  only 
poets  of  decadence  who  write  such 
lines  as  this: 

*  lmmortalia  ne  speres,  monet 
annus  et  almum  quae  rapit 
hora  diem. 


*  Horace,  Odes,  Book  IV,  No.  7. 


Just  how  does  this  concern  Wag¬ 
ner,  the  impatient  reader  may  ask? 
It  concerns  him  simply  because  the 
materials  which  he  used  and  to 
which  he  gave  sublime  musical  ex¬ 
pression  are  also  articulations  of  the 
triumph  of  essential  goodness  over 
evil. 

On  examining  the  legends,  of 
which  Wagner’s  own  poetic  render¬ 
ings  form  the  libretti  for  his  operas, 
we  can  see  this  motive  ever  reappear¬ 
ing.  In  the  story  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  we  have  a  man  who, 
doomed  to  sail  the  seas  for  eternity, 
is  finally  set  free  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Senta.  In  Lohengrin  the  Christian 
Knight  is  idealized  in  overcoming 
the  power  of  darkness,  represented 
by  the  sorceress  of  the  North, 
Ortrud.  Tannhauser,  torn  between 
earthly  and  heavenly  love,  is  saved 
by  the  prayers  of  Elizabeth.  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  thwarted  in  life,  find 
the  realization  and  transfiguration 
of  their  love  in  Eternity.  In  the 
tremendous  tetralogy,  The  Ring, 
there  is  a  continuous  warfare  among 
the  powers  of  Darkness  who  rule 
the  world.  Out  of  this  darkness, 
reminiscent  of  the  German  forests, 
there  arises  the  hero,  Siegfried,  who 
establishes  a  new  era  of  peace.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Christian  mythology, 
Wagner  idealizes  the  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  Parsifal.  Only  once 
does  he  depart  from  the  super¬ 
natural  element  and  that  in  Die 
Meistersinger.  Here,  in  a  joyous 
comedy,  he  recreates  a  scene  from 
medieval  Nuremburg,  where  all  that 
is  good  and  noble  in  human  life  and 
achievement  is  once  more  idealized. 
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£a  ^Donne  ^Mobile 

I  could  never  figure  out  how  a  woman  who  has  the  good  taste  to  like  Ogden 
Nashery 

Can  go  around  choosing  and  wearing  such  cockeyed  haberdashery! 

Or  why,  when  you’re  a  block  away,  she  can  tell  the  color  and  size  of  a  hair 
on  your  coat  that  she  spied, 

And  yet  can’t  see  that  white-washed  garage  door  ten  feet  wide! 

And,  speaking  of  when  she’s  driving,  if  she  puts  out  her  pretty  left  hand 
as  though  she’s  been  whistled  at  by  a  cop, 

Don’t  let  it  confuse  you,  it  merely  means  that  she’s  going  to  turn  to  the 
left,  or  to  the  right,  or  around,  or  go  forward,  or  backward,  or  stop. 

I  can’t  understand  why,  in  an  argument  with  a  woman,  though  I  am  clever, 
logical,  subtle,  deep  and  masculine, 

I  can  never  win. 

If  she’s  a  shy,  fragile,  feminine  Young  Thing,  my  heart  rules  my  mind  .  .  . 
I  soften, 

Only  to  find  that  she’s  a  woman  of  few  words  .  .  .  but  often. 

Then  if  I  frown  and  snarl  that  woman  is  only  a  rag,  a  bone  and  a  hank 
of  hair, 

She’s  just  as  liable  to  smile  like  a  princess,  and  say  through  those  cherry 
lips  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  brag,  a  groan  and  a  tank  of  air. 

In  a  battle  of  words,  though  to  say  it  sounds  paradoxical, 

A  woman  is  dangerouser  the  more  she  is  like  a  lambkin  and  less  like  an 
oxical. 

If  she  should  fascinate  you 
Let  it  procrastinate  you 

By  remembering  that  even  a  beautiful  woman’s  tongue  can  buzz  as  busy 
as  a  sawmill 
If  she’s  a  nawmill. 

You  cannot  choose 
But  to  lose. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  I’ve  said  about  ’em, 

I’m  sure  we  couldn’t  do  without  ’em. 


Edward  A.  Doherty 
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THOUGHTS 

By  RONALD  K.  DUNFEY 

Bill  stretched  lazily  in  the  hot,  June  sunlight.  The  sands  of  the  beach 
were  warm  and  comfortable  to  the  touch  of  the  youth  as  he  sprawled  pros¬ 
trate  upon  them.  Over  the  water  a  cool  breeze  brought  the  cries  of 
wheeling  gulls  as  they  searched  for  food.  A  few  barks  of  sporting  harbor 
seals  rose  above  the  din  of  the  breakers  which  curled  about  the  offshore 
rocks.  Along  the  water  side  arose  the  shrill  peeping  of  the  sand-peeps  as 
they  scurried  about  in  search  of  insects.  It  was  mid-day  and  already  the 
lobster  boats  could  be  heard  as  they  chugged  toward  the  port  on  the  fast 
waning  tide. 

One  could  easily  see  that  here  was  a  picture  of  youth  at  ease.  There 
was  something  about  Bill  that  made  one  know  at  the  first  glance  that  here 
was  contentment  at  its  peak.  Just  recently  home  from  school,  for  the 
holidays,  Bill  was  looking  forward  to  the  full  days  ahead.  As  he  lay  on 
the  beach  with  the  last  drops  of  salt  water  gleaming  on  his  bronzed  back, 
the  thought  of  all  activity  that  was  possible  at  this  summer  retreat  on 
the  coast  seemed  to  overcome  the  desire  to  drink  in  the  hot  June  sun. 
He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  hastily  along  the  beach  wriggling 
his  toes  at  the  heat  of  the  burning  sand.  Beside  him  trotted  his  dog  who 
every  now  and  then  peered  up  at  his  master  with  brown  eyes  filled  with 
love,  eyes  that  completed  the  picture  of  a  boy  and  his  dog. 

Bill  knew  that  it  was  about  time  to  eat.  The  homegoing  lobster  boats 
as  well  as  the  gnawing  at  his  stomach  told  him  that  the  meal  time  was 
here.  And  wasn’t  he  hungry ! 

The  cottage  set  low  against  the  shifting  dunes  was  in  the  best  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Cape,  slanting  dormers  crowning  a  wooden  shingled  roof, 
and  little  blue  blinds  that  contrasted  sharply  against  the  weather  beaten 
color  of  the  walls.  Typical  ruffled  curtains  reflected  the  bright  sunlight  and 
hinted  at  the  coolness  within.  As  the  two  stragglers,  Bill  and  his  dog,  came 
ambling  up  the  walk,  a  face  peered  out  at  the  pair. 

Mrs.  Sanders  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Bill.  She  had  hoped  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  have  at  least  a  few  weeks  of  quiet  happiness 
here  at  their  beach  house,  the  place  where  he  had  spent  so  many  summers 
in  the  past,  summers  that  wouldn’t  come  again.  As  she  looked  at  the 
telegram  on  the  table  she  almost  forgot  her  firm  resolution  to  be  brave 
and  a  stifled  sob  escaped  her  lips.  He  had  to  go,  it  was  for  his  country. 

She  walked  over  towards  the  door,  and  opened  it.  Bill  was  grinning 
as  the  dog  made  a  few  playful  nips  at  his  hand,  As  they  came  to  the  gate 
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Mrs.  Sanders  went  down  to  meet  them.  She  tried  to  make  her  voice  sound 
cheerful  as  she  greeted  them,  but  there  was  a  ring  to  Jt  that  caused  Bill  to 
wonder.  As  they  walked  into  the  cottage  the  mother  knew  that  she 
could  keep  it  from  her  son  no  longer. 

Picking  up  the  telegram  which  was  lying  at  a  side  table  she  began 
to  read  it  aloud. 

''Dear  Mr.  Sanders:  We  have  just  received  a  report  of  your  physical 
examination.  For  the  good  of  your  country  and  according  tq  the  program 
laid  down  by  the  American  Association  for  Euthanasia,  you  are  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Glenvale  Sanatorium  for  treatment,  as  provided  for  under 
the  law.  You  will  be  accommodated  on  July  First,  at  nine  A.  M.” 

For,  you  see,  Bill  was  blind. 


There  are  many  things  that  are  "bad”  in  present  student  views,  yet 
I  wonder  what  is  worse  than  the  odd  view  which  many  students  take  of 
Catholic  Action. 

To  many,  the  idea  of  running  a  dance  for  the  sake  of  a  good  time 
and  then  to  toss  the  receipts  into  some  charitable  cause  is  the  essence  of 
Catholic  Action.  Understand,  we  have  nothing  against  social  affairs,  as 
such. 

To  many,  the  Action  of  a  Catholic  Society  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  lecture  meetings  held,  whose  success  is  determined  by  the  attendance 
figures  or  even  by  box-office  receipts.  Understand,  we  are  not  against 
lectures.  We  enjoy  them,  as  such. 

To  many,  an  organization  of  Catholic  action  should  be  judged  by 
the  number  of  memberships,  the  number  of  social  affairs,  and  the  size  of 
its  bank-book.  Understand,  we  are  not  against  social  clubs,  as  such. 

Yet  to  call  all  these  things  Catholic  Action  is  either  the  height  of 
self-deception  or  the  depth  of  abysmal  ignorance.  One  might  as  well  say 
that  the  fleas  which  many  dogs  get  are  things  which  pertain  to  the  essence 
of  the  dog. 

What  is  Catholic  Action?  One  could  write  all  day  and  cover  many 
pages,  yet  he  could  not  state  the  aims  of  this  movement  more  clearly  than 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  Read  of  his  ideas.  Read  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  the 
Mystical  Body.  Then,  look  back,  close  to  home,  and  observe,  judge, 
and  act. 
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REAR  GUARD 

By  WILLIAM  J.  CONNOLLY 


The  tropical  sun  rose  above  the 
wall  of  jungle  and  cast  its  cheerful 
gaze  upon  the  harbor  and  the  tiny 
village  nestled  by  its  side.  The  golden 
light  revealed  a  savage  scene:  motor 
barges  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  grimy 
men  placing  explosives  and  lighting 
fires;  green-clad  bodies  sprawled  in 
the  dust;  and,  high  in  the  lightening 
sky,  vultures  wheeling,  and  crying, 
and  waiting. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
Private  Ray  Cabot,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  cursed  the  sergeant 
who  had  assigned  him  to  rear  guard 
duty.  As  soon  as  the  Marines  had 
overcome  the  feeble  resistance  of¬ 
fered  by  the  startled  Japs,  Ray  had 
been  sent  to  cover  this  hill.  He 
rested  his  sweating  hands  on  the 
breech  of  his  machine-gun  and  stared 
intently  at  the  green  wilderness  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  tension.  "That  was 
the  trouble  with  these  lightning 
raids,”  he  reflected.  "By  the  time  you 
returned  to  the  base  you  were  ready 
for  an  asylum.” 

Somewhere  out  there  the  Nips 
were  biding  their  time.  Cunning 
little  foxes,  they  never  gave  a  man  a 
chance.  Why,  you  never  even  knew 
they  were  within  a  hundred  miles 
until  their  snipers  began  firing.  Then 
it  was  too  late.  Those  snipers  had 
certainly  earned  the  name  of  sharp¬ 
shooters. 


Ray  shook  his  head  impatiently. 
He  was  a  fool  to  be  thinking  of  these 
things.  Why,  the  fuses  had  already 
been  lighted  and  even  now  the  men 
were  preparing  to  shove  off.  In  a 
few  hours  they’d  all  be  drinking  hot 
soup  back  at  the  base.  Wouldn’t  he 
laugh  at  his  fears  then. 

He  stared  intently  into  the  steam¬ 
ing  pit  before  him.  Strange  how  the 
morning  sun  stirred  shadows  among 
the  trees.  Lord!  but  it  was  quiet. 
Not  even  a  bird  twittering.  He 
passed  a  trembling  hand  over  his 
streaming  brow.  Suddenly  an  ear- 
spliting  blast  from  the  village  threw 
him  upon  his  gun.  The  boys  were 
just  finishing.  It  was  almost  time  to 
leave. 

The  whine  of  a  bullet  as  it  sped 
past  his  ear  warned  him  of  his  danger. 
He  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
green-clad  dwarfs  pouring  from  the 
jungle.  Ray’s  gun  began  its  deadly 
chatter  as  he  swung  it  from  side  to 
side.  The  din  was  terrific.  To  the 
thunder  of  explosions  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  added  the  barking  of  mor¬ 
tars  and  the  shrieks  of  dying  men. 
Shells  were  dropping  all  around  him, 
throwing  up  geysers  of  sand  and 
rocks  as  they  buried  themselves  in 
the  earth.  The  bottom  of  the  hill 
was  covered  with  Japanese  bodies, 
but  their  comrades  came  on. 

Ray  shook  his  head  in  a  vain  effort 
to  keep  the  dust  out  of  his  eyes. 
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Suddenly  he  felt  weak,  and  he  knew 
he'd  been  hit.  He  rocked  back  and 
forth  on  his  haunches  trying  vainly 
to  dispell  the  red  mist  that  was  clos¬ 
ing  in  upon  him.  Through  the  mist 
he  could  see  squat,  grotesque  figures 
rushing  toward  him.  He  squeezed 
the  trigger;  the  gun  flamed  and  chat¬ 
tered  and  the  squat  figures  melted 
into  the  earth.  But  more  of  them 
were  coming  through  the  blaze.  They 
were  all  around  him.  Frantically  he 
swung  the  gun  in  a  semi-circle,  but 
he  couldn’t  get  them  all. 

For  far  away  he  heard  a  voice 
shouting  his  name.  Why  should 
they  shout  his  name?  Why  couldn’t 
they  leave  him  alone?  Didn’t  they 
see  that  he  was  too  busy  to  leave? 


A  final  breath  of  prayer  crossed  his 
lips.  Then,  as  from  a  great  distance, 
he  heard  the  motors  of  the  barges 
as  they  headed  for  the  open  sea. 

And  then  the  whole  world  erupted 
beneath  him.  Sky  and  earth  shook; 
trees  and  shrubs  rocketed  into  the 
heavens.  And  then  it  was  all  over. 
The  dust  settled;  the  smoke  cleared 
away;  birds  began  to  chatter;  and  the 
bedraggled  Sons  of  Nippon  strug¬ 
gled  into  the  deserted  ruins  of  the 
village.  But  through  it  all  Ray 
Cabot  slept  peacefully,  with  his 
body  sprawled  over  his  gun,  and  his 
youthful  face  gazing  into  the  jungle. 
And  what  he  saw  there  must  have 
been  very  beautiful,  for  he  was  smil¬ 
ing. 


Regina  (&a cis 

Drums  strung-tight, 

Beauty,  beauty, 

Platoons  right, — 

Marching,  marching. 

Thick-knit  men, 

Tramping,  tramping, 

Down  the  glen, 

Passing,  passing. 

Dark  long  line, 

Winding,  winding, 

Firm  and  fine, 

Passing,  passing. 

The  Queen  comes, 

Nearer,  nearer, 

Sound  of  drums, 

Fading,  fading. 

— John  J.  McAleer 
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CURTAIN  CRITICS 

DRACULA 


Boston  theatergoers  alternately 
shuddered  and  laughed  at  the  recent 
dramatization  of  Bram  Stoker’s  hor¬ 
ror  novel  Dracula.  An  atmosphere 
of  blood,  spiders,  green  lights  and 
black  cloaks  animated  by  werwolves 
and  vampires  both  chilled  and  a- 
mused  the  somewhat  thrillproof  au¬ 
dience.  The  story  must  have  been 
quite  effective  forty  years  ago  when 
it  was  written,  but  the  present-day 
audience  seemed  to  be  rather  shock- 
absorbented  and  to  snicker  at  this 
tale  of  fantastic  horror. 

The  plot  concerns  a  beautiful  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  living  in  her  father’s  sana¬ 
torium,  who  is  stricken  by  a  strange 
malady,  evidencing  much  loss  of 
blood.  Her  doctors  are  baffled.  Mean¬ 
time,  Bela  Lugosi  as  Count  Dracula, 
tenant  of  a  nearby  castle,  wends  his 
frightening  way,  on  and  off  the  stage, 
bringing  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all 
and  sundry.  Although  not  quite  alive 
to  the  idea,  he  is  pulsating  with  the 
desire  to  make  the  fair  damsel  his 
bride  in  the  kingdom  of  the  vam¬ 
pires.  He  is  defeated  in  his  purpose 
eventually  by  the  fumbling  and  some¬ 
what  melodramatic  Dr.  Van  Hass¬ 
ling  who  has  been  imported  from 
the  continent  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  being  a  master  in  the  art  of 
out-wolfing  werwolves.  The  five- 
hundred-year-old  Count  Dracula 
finally  vamps  his  way  into  the  coffin 


at  dawn  and  is  devampired  with  a 
stake  through  the  heart. 

Bela  Lugosi  seems  to  be  in  his 
native  element  tramping  around  old 
castles,  disappearing  up  fireplaces, 
and  terrifying  respectable  English 
gentlemen.  He  really  pulled  the 
play  off  the  ground,  being  indiffer¬ 
ently  supported.  Len  Mence,  as  a 
cockney  guard,  is  really  funny.  Ed¬ 
ward  Franz,  as  a  madman  in  unwill¬ 
ing  league  with  Count  Dracula, 
dashes  madly  around  the  stage  at 
the  least  provocation  and  gives  a 
very  realistic  portrayal.  The  rest  of 
the  cast,  however,  seemed  to  be 
mediocre. 

It  is  questionable  how  necessary 
it  is  for  a  play  of  this  sort  to  be 
presented.  Leaving  aside  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  the  hideous  ideas 
of  vampires  and  the  roaming  of  the 
undead,  it  seems  to  toy  with  sacred 
things.  The  exposure  of  the  Host, 
and  the  waving  of  the  crucifix  around 
the  stage  seemed  to  be  in  bad  taste, 
especially  before  a  rather  sophisti¬ 
cated  audience  inclined  to  giggle  at 
the  superstitious  characters.  Aside 
from  this,  you  could  enjoy  the  play 
or  not  depending  upon  your  pri¬ 
vate  capacity  for  "suspension  of  dis¬ 
belief.’’  But  once  a  season  should 
be  the  maximum  for  this  type  of 
entertainment. 

— RICHARD  G.  LEONARD 
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PRIDE  OF  B.  C. 


Herb  McKenley 

From  the  sunny  climes  of  Jamaica  a 
new  star  has  come  to  Boston.  Long- 
legged,  strong  of  wind  and  full  of  spirit, 
Herb  McKenley  has  brought  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  scene  a  new  sprinting  style  that  means 
championships  for  the  future.  Already 
local  records  have  been  falling  before 
this  demon  of  the  cinders,  yet  Herb  has 
just  started  the  upward  climb,  and  those 
who  know  him  have  every  confidence 
that  a  second  Owens  is  in  the  making. 
Here’s  luck  to  you,  Herb.  We’re  all  be¬ 
hind  you  as  you  go  on  to  the  National 
Championships  at  New  York  this  month. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  DAY 


Bob  Knowles 


Patrons  of  the  N.E.A.A.A.  meet  dur¬ 
ing  May  were  treated  to  a  view  of  more 
than  one  champion.  As  the  field  lined 
up  at  the  start  of  the  mile  it  was  hard 
to  pick  any  one  who  was  much  of  a 
favorite.  We  noticed  a  rather  short  fel¬ 
low,  as  he  coolly  doffed  his  sport  sweat- 
togs  and  readied  himself  at  the  line. 
There  was  an  air  of  confidence  about 
him  that  made  one  forget  the  apparent 
youth  of  the  runner.  Many  chose  this 
sun-browned  fellow  as  their  favorite,  but 


looks  don’t  make  a  runner.  The  gun 
cracked,  and  legs  flew,  and  hundreds 
cheered ;  cheered  for  the  young  runner 
from  Springfield  who  had  walked  away 
with  the  race.  Bob  Knowles  ran  his 
fastest  mile  that  day  in  Boston,  for  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  should  still  be 
in  High-school.  The  17-year-old  boy  led 
the  pack,  and  gave  notice  to  the  sporting 
world  that  Youth  was  the  champion  in 
wartime. 
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From  the  anchored  fleet  in  Boston 
Harbor,  a  group  of  officers  of  the 
French  Navy  climbed  the  Heights 
to  visit  a  College  of  the  New 
World,  a  College  of  their  own 
world’s  spirit  and  Faith.  Charmed 
by  the  Gallic  mannerisms  of  the 
visitors,  Boston  College  men  pledged 
themselves  anew  to  the  liberation 
of  France  and  other  conquered  na- 
tios  of  Europe.  They  also  pledged 
that  with  the  Peace  that  follows, 
shall  come  the  establishment  of 
Christian  government  in  Europe. 


Commander  Payan 


Fr.  Pierce  Plays  Host  to  the  French  Navy 
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Katherine  Cornell  and  Judith  Anderson 
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CURTAIN  CRITICS— Continued 

THREE  SISTERS 

By  WESTON  M.  JENKS,  Jr. 


O  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
current  American  showing  of  Anton 
Chekhov’s,  The  Three  Sisters,  it 
might  seem  difficult  to  make  any 
fair  appraisal  of  this  star-studded 
production.  For  the  present  cast  of 
this  famous  play  contains  such  noted 
people  of  the  stage  world  as  Judith 
Anderson,  Katharine  Cornell,  and 
Ruth  Gorden.  But  first  let  us  speak 
of  that  which  is  actually  primary  in 
importance — the  play  itself  and  its 
author. 

Anton  Pavlovich  Chekhov  was 
born  in  southern  Russia  and  was 
originally  started  on  a  medical  ca¬ 
reer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  how¬ 
ever,  he  discovered  his  vocation  lay 
more  in  literary  fields  than  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  from  that  time  on  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  almost  entirely  to  his 
writing.  Chekhov’s  earlier  works 
were  chiefly  short  prose  pieces  in  the 
vein  of  humorous  realism.  But,  al¬ 
though  the  bulk  of  his  success  was, 
perhaps,  achieved  in  his  stories  and 
essays,  Anton  Chekhov  did  secure  a 
large  measure  of  acclaim  in  the 
realm  of  drama. 

The  Three  Sisters  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  produced  in  1901  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  has  since  been  repeated 
throughout  Europe  and  America. 
The  plot  of  the  play  involves  three 


middle-aged  sisters  who  are  seem¬ 
ingly  making  a  last  concentrated  at¬ 
tempt  to  attain  happiness  and  se¬ 
curity.  It  is  a  story  of  multiple  dis¬ 
appointment — not  at  all  of  disillu¬ 
sion — ending  in  tragic  resignation, 
rather  than  bitter  resistance.  Chek¬ 
hov  here  conceives  life  as  possessing 
fates  which  the  frail  and  feeble  hu¬ 
man  cannot  escape.  He  concludes 
with  the  idea  that  such  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  that  man  in  his  struggles 
is  eventually  forced  to  that  realiza¬ 
tion.  Although  this  wrong  notion  is 
contradicted  by  Christian  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  it  is  still  of  some  value 
for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  a  view 
of  life  that  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  the  world  of  today.  Generally 
speaking,  the  seriousness  of  the  play 
afforded  a  very  pleasant  evening  to 
an  audience  and  for  great  theatre, 
tired  of  the  froth  most  of  the  modern 
stage  presents. 

As  for  this  particular  production, 
it  is  surprisingly  easy  to  make  a 
favorable  critical  estimate  of  the 
whole,  despite  the  fact  that  three 
members  of  the  cast  are  considered 
as  unsurpassed  in  acting  ability.  Ju¬ 
dith  Anderson  plays  the  part  of 
Olga  with  brilliance,  displaying  vivid¬ 
ness  and  strength  yet  with  a  re¬ 
straint  that  is  the  measure  of  her 
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skill.  The  role  assumed  by  Kathar¬ 
ine  Cornell  offers  scant  opportunity 
for  demonstration  but,  nevertheless, 
demands  a  technique  that  was  not 
found  wanting  in  the  talent  of  this 
fine  actress.  The  most  hated  char¬ 
acter  of  the  play  was  Natasha,  acted 
by  Ruth  Gordon.  The  quality  of 
the  part  brought  to  mind  a  certain 
little  girl  in  the  moving  picture, 
Gone  With  The  Wind,  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  to  procure  the 
lasting  enmity  of  the  audience.  Miss 
Gordon  is  to  be  especially  compli¬ 
mented  for  her  splendid  version  of 
Natasha  whose  callous  acts  make 
her  the  object  of  such  strong  dislike. 
These  three  women  were  billed  as 
the  stars,  but  strangely  they  were  not 
the  stars.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
report  that  the  entire  cast  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
a  whole.  In  fact,  the  effect,  the 
impression,  was  made  by  the  total 
group  rather  than  by  any  one  player. 
Yet,  if  there  had  been  an  exception, 
it  would  have  been  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  performance  of  Edmund  Gwenn 
as  the  doctor.  His  scenes  will  never 
be  forgotten — they  were  moments  of 
pure  genius. 

Such,  then,  is  the  fine  showing  of 
a  well-known  dramatic  effort  by  the 
sad  Russian  master,  Anton  Chekhov, 
whose  works  have  been  called,  "the 

true  aroma  of  Russian  poetry  ..." 

*  *  * 

CANDIDA 

HE  long  popular  comedy,  Can¬ 
dida,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  was 
recently  revived  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  by  Edward  Gould  and  com¬ 


pany.  An  excellent  performance 
was  given  of  this  very  representative 
active  drama  of  the  salty  Irish  play¬ 
wright.  The  usual  Shavian  humor, 
portrayed  by  an  excellent  cast,  made 
the  play  distinctly  enjoyable. 

The  play  revolves  around  the  old 
French  triangle  of  husband,  wife 
and  lover.  The  Rev.  James  Morell, 
superbly  played  by  Coburn  Good¬ 
man,  is  a  brilliant  and  virtuous 
socialist  parson  whose  every  utter¬ 
ance  is  a  well-rounded  pulpit  phrase. 
Ellisa  Landi  as  Candida,  although 
not  quite  convincing  because  of  her 
Hollywood  glamour,  charmed  the 
audience  with  her  portrayal  of  the 
ideal  wife  who  gently  and  unob¬ 
trusively  rules  her  master’s  home, 
but  who  is  frustrated  in  her  search 
for  understanding.  Ernest  Graves  in 
the  role  of  Eugene  Marchbanks,  a 
young,  lonely  poet,  strives  to  fulfill 
Candida’s  longings  and  shocks  Mor¬ 
ell  with  the  declaration  that  his  wife 
is  not  in  love  with  him.  Marchbanks 
is  shy  and  idealistic  and  is  said  to 
mirror  Shaw’s  own  bashful  youth. 
He  is  the  vehicle  for  some  beautiful 
lines  on  poetry  and  love.  However, 
in  one  of  the  most  tense  scenes  in 
modern  drama,  Candida  chooses  to 
stand  by  her  husband,  seeing  through 
his  supposed  strength  to  his  need 
for  her.  Thereupon  Marchbanks 
strides  out  into  the  night,  having 
glimpsed  in  Candida’s  warm  love 
for  her  husband  a  great  and  noble 
woman.  He  abandons  his  search  for 
personal  happiness,  "Life  is  nobler 
than  that,"  and  searches  for  the 
secret  perfection  of  the  artist. 
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The  portrayal  of  the  minor  char¬ 
acters  adds  greatly  to  the  smoothness 
of  this  production.  The  rascally,  yet 
funny  old  scoundrel  Burgess,  the 
staid  old  spinster  Prossy,  who  be¬ 
comes  slightly  tipsy  in  one  episode, 
and  the  Morell-worshipping  curate 
who  flutters  on  and  ofl  the  stage, 
all  captivated  the  audience. 

This  performance  of  Candida  was 
more  than  adequate.  It  seemed  to 
be  greatly  enjoyed  by  both  the  casual 
theatergoer  and  by  the  student  of 
human  nature  who  can  find  the  typi¬ 
cal  themes  of-  satire  of  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  underlying  both  the  comic 
and  serious  scenes  of  the  play. 

— RICHARD  G.  LEONARD 
*  *  *  * 

CLAUDIA 

By  Richard  G.  Leonard 

LAUDIA,  a  delightful  comedy 
hit  written  by  Rose  Franken  and 
produced  by  John  Golden,  recently 
charmed  and  captivated  Boston  audi¬ 
ences  during  a  six  week  run  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre.  This  gay,  warm 
comedy  has  long  been  a  favorite  on 
Broadway  and  at  Chicago,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  was  equally  pleased.  It  is  a 
humorous  and  tender  treatment  of 
marriage  and  women,  interwoven 
with  a  slender  tragic  thread,  the  re¬ 
alization  of  the  transient  joys  of  life. 

The  time  is  the  present.  The  set¬ 
ting  is  on  a  remodeled  farm,  seventy 
miles  outside  of  New  York.  Here  a 
brilliant  young  architect  and  his 
young  wife  go  through  a  series  of 
amusing  misadventures  which  result 
in  her  transition  from  an  adolescent 


girl  into  womanhood.  Claudia  her¬ 
self  is  the  sweetest  bit  of  madness 
you  have  ever  watched.  David,  her 
husband,  slightly  baffled  by  her  gay 
childishness  and  clever  wit,  sympa¬ 
thetically  guides  her  through  life’s 
complications.  The  intricacies  of 
budget  keeping,  animal  husbandry, 
and  romantic  Englishmen  keep  this 
young  wife  in  a  constant  daze  which 
keeps  the  audience  constantly  laugh¬ 
ing.  She  even  refuses  to  pay  her 
income  tax  because  her  budget  won’t 
allow  it.  Her  naive  wit  and  simple 
emotional  problems  make  Claudia 
the  gayest  and  most  adorable  char¬ 
acter  of  the  season.  She  pouts, 
stamps  her  foot,  vexes  over  her 
household  tasks  and  generally  charms 
her  way  into  your  heart.  She  is 
never  happier  than  when  munching 
on  a  dill  pickle  or  bread  and  jam, 
or  perhaps  listening  in  on  a  party 
line.  However,  when  she  hears  that 
her  mother  is  incurably  ill,  she  sud¬ 
denly  matures  and  faces  life  and  the 
immanent  loss  of  her  mother  with 
courage  and  nobility.  Inwardly  she 
is  tortured  by  the  news;  but  she  wins 
our  respect  with  her  grit  and  refuses 
to  succumb  in  her  endeavor  to  make 
her  mother  happy.  Thus  the  proper 
amount  of  sentiment  and  tears  com¬ 
bined  with  gentle,  understanding 
humor  make  this  play  likeable  and 
human.  The  dialogue  is  clever,  a 
bit  frank  but  full  of  genuine,  honest 
laughter. 

Phyllis  Thaxter  handles  the  part 
of  Claudia  and  is  completely  capable. 
It  is  a  delicate  part,  for  one  must 
strike  the  difficult  balance  between 
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adolescence  and  witty  naivete,  but 
Miss  Thaxter  as  the  disarming  young 
wife  carries  it  well.  Donald  Cook, 
well  known  for  his  stage  husband 
roles,  is  patient  and  understanding 
and  really  shows  David’s  deep  love 
for  Claudia.  His  rather  satirical  wit 
and  polished  manner  make  the  un¬ 
conscious  humor  of  Claudia  herself 
even  more  effective.  Francis  Shaw, 

THE  CRITICS 

By  GENE 

SpEJRNED  by  the  great  Metro¬ 
politan,  opera-hungry  Boston  turned 
out  the  last  week  in  April  for  the 
only  available  substitute,  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Company.  And  Boston 
was  not  disappointed.  There  were 
no  Martinellis  or  Pinzas  or  Tibbetts 
in  the  troupe  that  displayed  their 
vocal  and  histrionic  wares  at  the  Op¬ 
era  House.  There  was  no  lithe  Pons, 
no  buxom  Flagstadt.  And  the  sway¬ 
ing  scenery  often  imperilled  the  com¬ 
posure,  if  not  the  lives,  of  the 
singers  on  stage.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  few  flaws  of  production  and 
the  absence  of  renowned  prima 
donnas,  the  company  acquitted  itself 
nobly. 

This  was  not  the  San  Carlo’s  first 
stand  in  the  Hub.  Having  read  the 
uniformly  complimentary  criticisms 
of  previous  performances  and  dis¬ 
trusting  the  aesthetic  taste  of  Boston 
critics  in  general,  I  decided  to  avail 
myself  of  the  scientific  method,  to 
observe  personally,  before  accepting 
their  Solomonic  verdicts.  With  a 


as  Claudia’s  mother,  charms  the  audi¬ 
ence  with  her  dignified  bearing  and 
her  part  of  cheerful  resignation  to 
inevitable  death. 

Thus  Claudia  has  again  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  comedies  of 
the  season.  The  pleasant  humor  and 
likeable  characters  reflect  the  comedy 
and  tears  of  a  really  human  story. 

WERE  RIGHT 

L  A  F  O  R  E  T 

group  of  B.  C.  chemists — all  deeply 
cultured  or  valiantly  trying  to  ap¬ 
pear  so — I  procured  seats  for  Tues¬ 
day  night’s  performance  of  the  in¬ 
separable  Gemini  of  opera — Caval¬ 
ier  ia  Rustic  ana  and  Pagliacci. 

Eight  -  fifteen  Tuesday  evening 
found  me  huddled  out  of  the  rain 
under  the  marquee  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  anxiously  awaiting  my 
chemist  friends  and  just  as  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  avoid  the  occasional 
spray  that  a  spiteful  wind  hurled  in 
my  face.  Eight-twenty-nine,  and  still 
no  chemists.  I  reluctantly  entered 
the  Opera  House  alone,  strode  down 
the  aisle  to  the  buoyant  cacophony 
of  the  violinists  tuning  their  instru¬ 
ments,  and  stumbled  over  a  j.g. 
Lieutenant  as  the  house  lights  dim¬ 
med.  Recovering  from  the  fall  and 
the  piercing  glare  of  the  officer’s 
companion,  I  slumped  into  my  seat. 
The  overture  to  Cavalleria  began. 
Now  I  could  weigh  for  myself  the 
justice  of  the  reviews  I  had  read. 

The  curtains  part,  and  Carlo 
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Peroni’s  expressive  hands  exalt  and 
suppress  the  flow  of  music  from  the 
men  below  him.  The  podium  is  his 
position  of  authority,  the  baton  his 
sceptre.  The  action  progressed  freely, 
loosely.  None  of  the  stiffness  that 
all  too  frequently  characterizes  oper¬ 
atic  acting  is  in  evidence.  The  per¬ 
formers  make  up  in  spirit  what  they 
lack  in  technique.  Soon  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  beautiful  ‘'Intermezzo” 
is  reached.  And  now  my  troubles 
commence.  The  imitative  gentleman 
to  my  right,  undoubtedly  a  barber 
from  the  North  End,  begins  to  sing 
— his  voice  cracks;  he  takes  up  hum¬ 
ming — the  melody  becomes  too 
low;  he  compromises  on  whistling. 
With  a  well-aimed  nudge  in  my  ribs 
he  draws  an  appreciative  grunt.  I 
am  now  slightly  annoyed.  The  ac¬ 
tion  resumes,  and  the  music  is  not 
so  familiar  to  my  barber  friend,  who 
contents  himself  with  lighting  a 
match  to  read  the  program.  The 


singing  is  excellent.  Santuzza’s  plain¬ 
tive  voice  interprets  the  action  well, 
even  for  one  not  versed  in  Italian. 
The  two  male  principals,  Mario 
Perini  as  Turiddue  and  Stephan 
Ballarini  as  Aefio,  delineate  their 
roles  with  vigor,  and  are  satisfying 
if  not  spectacular.  The  opera  ends 
in  tragedy  ...  As  the  singers  are 
taking  their  curtain  calls  I  spy  my 
delayed  friends  in  the  rear,  and 
leave  the  weeping  barber  to  his  tears. 

Upon  joining  my  friends,  I  dis¬ 
cover  in  their  possession  a  libretto  of 
Pagliacci,  and  so  am  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  coming  performance  more 
fully.  After  a  well-rendered  pro¬ 
logue  by  the  clown,  the  curtains  un¬ 
fold  on  a  sylvan  scene,  and  Leon 
Cavallo’s  Pagliacci  begins.  The  part 
of  the  deformed  clown  is  played 
well  and  not  too  hideously,  and 
Canio — Sydney  Rayner — is  convinc¬ 
ing  as  the  embittered  husband. 


XXI.  ON  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  MISTAKE 

“In  every  age,  people  have  thought  their  own  time  prosaic  and  only 
the  past  poetical.”  Now,  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  vaguely  regarded 
antiquity  as  a  heroic  age,  but  they  did  not  regard  their  own  as  a  prosaic 
age.  Shakespeare  clad  Hamlet  in  his,  Shakespear’s  own  contemporary 
dress,  and  did  not  think  in  the  least  that  this  dress  was  either  comic  or 
funny.  About  the  only  age  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  paint  the  twelve 
apostles  in  the  dress  of  the  times  was  the  nineteenth  century.  A  halo  sur¬ 
rounding  a  bolar  hat  would  certainly  look  ridiculous.  If  we  do  not  consider 
our  own  age  as  entirely  poetical  in  contrast  to  ages  past  it  is  because 
we  have  still  retained  some  of  the  absurd  vestiges  of  the  only  century 
in  the  history  of  the  world  when  no  man  dared  put  the  Apostles  in  modern 
dress. — G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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ECHOES  IN  THE  WIND 

BOSTON  "POPS"  CONCERTS 

By  PAUL  WEISS 


It’S  been  said  before,  but  it’s  still 
true:  spring  has  not  fully  arrived 
in  Boston  until  the  opening  of  the 
annual  "Pops”  concerts.  This  hardy 
institution,  now  in  its  58th  year, 
proved  that  age  and  popularity  are 
completely  compatible  when,  on 
opening  night,  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
eighty-five  finished  musicians  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  de¬ 
lighted  a  packed  house  with  a  typi¬ 
cally  brilliant  program  of  "Pops” 
favorites. 

Mr.  Fiedler’s  programming  strikes 
a  delicate  and  charming  balance  be¬ 
tween  novelty  and  familiarity.  On 
opening  night  he  included  at  least 
two  works  unknown  to  "Pops”  audi¬ 
ences.  The  rest  may  have  been  "old 
chestnuts,”  but  that  fact  did  not  at 
all  dull  the  enjoyment.  And  that 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  "Pops.”  Some  say  the 
word  was  applied  to  the  concerts 
because  "pop”  is  served.  Perhaps 
the  more  likely  answer  is  that  "Pops” 
is  short  for  "popular.”  At  least  most 
of  the  music  played  is,  in  a  real 
sense,  popular,  even  though  it  doesn’t 
stem  from  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

Thus  the  reason  for  the  success 
of  "Pops”  can  be  laid  partly  to  the 
fact  that  everyone  enjoys  such  music 
as  Strauss  waltzes,  Wagnerian  or¬ 
chestral  excerpts,  Ravel’s  Bolero, 


Rossini  overtures,  and  other  familiar 
"classics.”  But  the  music  itself  is 
only  one  factor.  Others  can  be 
readily  enumerated:  the  gay,  infor¬ 
mal  atmosphere;  the  refreshments; 
the  virtuosity  of  the  orchestra;  the 
shrewd  and  dynamic  conducting  of 
Arthur  Fiedler.  Such  a  combination 
is  hard  to  beat.  The  "Pops”  has  been 
"imitated  but  never  equalled.” 

Behind  every  success,  of  course, 
is  a  personality.  In  the  case  of  the 
"Pops,”  the  personality  is  that  of 
Arthur  Fiedler.  All  of  Boston,  a 
good  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  one  foreign  country  know 
Mr.  Fiedler  as  an  able  and  versatile 
conductor.  Born  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Fiedler  was  educated  at  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  Berlin.  After  serving  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  I  he 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony,  where 
he  played  more  than  five  instru¬ 
ments.  Since  then  he  has  been  very 
active  in  the  musical  life  of  Boston. 
In  1929  he  organized  the  Esplanade 
concerts,  and  in  1930  became  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  "Pops.”  He  also  is 
conductor  of  Arthur  Fiedler’s  Sin- 
fonietta,  the  Cecilia  Choral  Society, 
the  MacDowell  Club  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  the  Boston  University 
Orchestra. 

From  such  a  wide  and  varied  back- 
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ground,  Mr.  Fiedler  brings  to  the 
"Pops”  concerts  a  sound  musician- 
ship  which  amply  satisfies  the  exact¬ 
ing  standards  of  Boston  music  audi¬ 
ences.  It  is  a  tribute  both  to  Boston 
and  Mr.  Fiedler  that  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  crowd  into  Symphony  Hall  for 
"Pops”  so  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  series  of  concerts  by  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky.  While  some  begin  their 
year’s  concert-going  by  attendance  at 
"Pops,”  many  others  merely  con¬ 
tinue  the  season  which  the  regular 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  began. 

So  it  would  seem  that  Bostonians 
(and  people  in  general)  disagree 
with  the  Graham  Carey  school  of 
music  thought,  which  regards  a  con¬ 


cert  as  something  of  an  artistic 
abomination.  This  is  no  place  to  de¬ 
bate  aesthetics,  but  the  fact  is  that 
such  an  opinion  finds  little  favor 
with  anyone. 

To  make  the  "Pops”  even  more 
popular,  the  first  half  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  night  concerts  will  be  broadcast 
over  the  Blue  Network,  coast- to- 
coast,  and  a  contest,  with  "Pops” 
records  as  prizes,  will  be  included 
for  good  measure.  Early  attendance 
at  "Pops”  is  recommended,  since  the 
quality  of  the  performances  is  high¬ 
est  during  the  early  concerts.  But 
whenever  you  go,  we  can  promise 
real  enjoyment,  the  requirements  be¬ 
ing  simply  that  one  be  neither  stuffy 
nor  excessively  lowbrow. 


E  M  B  A  R 

38  C - Street 

Boston,  Mass. 
February  17,  1943 

Dear  Son: 

A  number  of  hours  have  passed 
since  I  said  goodbye  to  you  on  the 
telephone.  It  was  nice  of  you,  son, 
to  make  that  long  distance  call  just 
to  speak  to  Mother  and  me.  Mother 
was  quite  unnerved  when  she  heard 
that  your  Company  was  shipping 
out,  but  she’s  very  brave  about  it  all. 


& 

As 


RATION 

She  has  long  since  gone  to  bed,  but 
somehow  I  didn’t  feel  the  least  bit 
sleepy.  I  kept  thinking  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  "shipping  out” 
and  it  made  me  very  melancholy. 

Trying  to  console  myself,  I  pon¬ 
dered  over  your  school  books,  which, 
incidentally,  were  scattered  about 
your  room  just  as  if  you  had  thrown 
them  there  on  a  Friday  afternoon 
and  scurried  away  for  the  weekend. 
Judging  from  the  well  thumbed 
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(and  well  marked!)  pages,  I  judge 
that  you  liked  your  philosophy  while 
at  school.  I  hope  so,  son!  I  rather 
think  so,  too,  because,  although  we 
never  once  had  a  real  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  about  it,  there  were  times 
when  I  caught  you  thinking  rather 
seriously  about  life.  You  will  dis¬ 
cover,  son,  that  life  is  a  strange 
pathway  bedecked  with  flowers  — 
some  sweet  and  lovely,  some  repug¬ 
nant  and  dangerous — and  none  of 
the  flowers  can  ever  smell  sweetly 
unless  you  can  breathe  them  with 
the  peace  and  contentment  known 
only  when  the  soul  enjoys  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  God.  That’s  why  I’m 
glad  you  liked  philosophy,  because 
it’s  far  better  to  be  a  pauper  and 
know  how  to  live,  than  a  millionaire 
who  wanders  aimlessly  through  his 
labyrinth  of  empty  pleasures,  and 
reaches  the  end  unprepared  to  face 
immortality. 

You  have  written  in  one  of 
your  books  a  quotation  which 
reads:  ‘'Virtue  alone  is  happiness  be¬ 
low.”  Well  may  you  take  that  say¬ 
ing  to  heart!  True  virtue,  is  the  best 
gift  of  heaven;  it’s  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  a  clean  soul;  a  happiness 
that  even  above  the  smiles  and 
frowns  of  fate  exalts  its  possessor. 
In  your  travels  there  will  be  many 
times  when  you’ll  see  your  virtue 
starving  while  vice  is  being  fed.  It 
will  be  painful  to  endure,  but  stick 
to  it,  son.  You  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded,  because  virtue’s  prize  is  a- 
bove  natural  values;  it  is  the  calm 
sunshine  of  the  soul — true,  heart¬ 
felt  joy.  Can  you  think  of  a  greater 


reward?  With  virtue  at  your  side 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  because 
then  you’ll  have  a  never  failing 
friend  who  can  and  will  guide  you 
to  supernatural  happiness.  Truly  it 
is  “its  own  reward.” 

The  gray  light  of  dawn  is  now 
stealing  in  upon  me  and  I  arouse 
myself  to  find  that  I  have  passed 
most  of  the  night  here  at  my  desk 
lost  in  a  maze  of  dreamy  thoughts. 
Having  spent  half  the  time  in  prayer, 
and  half  in  deep,  philosophical 
thought,  I  feel  much  strengthened, 
and  face  the  day  filled  with  opti¬ 
mism. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  I 
would  have  liked  to  tell  you,  son, 
and  yet,  I  have  written  so  little  in 
this  letter.  But  then,  I  feel  sure  that 
you’ll  weather  the  storms  which  you 
have  to  face.  I  could  tell  you  about 
soldiers  who,  by  their  swearing,  gamb¬ 
ling,  drinking,  lewdness,  and  idle¬ 
ness,  tried  to  show  the  folks  at 
home  tho  great  proficiency  they  had 
made  abroad;  or  how  they  astonished 
and  grieved  their  friends,  and  broke 
their  mothers’  hearts — and  also  those 
of  their  sweethearts.  As  I  say,  I 
could  tell  you  these  things,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  they  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  I  rest  easy  in  the  knowledge 
of  your  fine  Catholic  training,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  reflect  nothing 
but  glory  on  your  faith,  your  school, 
and  your  mother  and  me. 

We  shall  remember  you  in  our 
prayers  constantly,  and  we  pray  that 
it  is  God’s  will  that  you  return 
safely  to  us.  God  bless  you,  son. 

Dad 
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CONFIRMATION 


This  striking  emblem  is  the  liturgical  symbol  of  the  sac¬ 
rament  whereby  we  are  commissioned  soldiers  of  Christ,  that 
we  may  battle  for  Him  against  the  armies  of  evil.  Here  we 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  Dove),  who  decenas  upon  us 
with  the  seven  gifts  of  Confirmation,  symbolized  by  the  seven 
tongues  of  flame  which  shoot  down  to  us  from  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

The  shield  below  represents  the  defense  we  obtain  against 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  reveals  how  the  Sacrament  of  Con¬ 
firmation  arms  us  in  our  constant  war  on  behalf  of  our 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  emblazoned  with  the  seal  of  Christ, 
the  Greek  monogram,  Chi  Rho,  a  reminder  of  the  days  of 
persecution  when  fidelity  to  the  Church  had  to  be  expressed 
in  symbols.  The  Crucifix  is  a  memorial  of  the  greatest  battle 
of  all,  atop  Calvary  Hill,  where  the  Great  Commander  Him¬ 
self  suffered  aand  died  so  that  we,  His  common  soldiers, 
might  receive  the  eternal  victory  of  Heaven. 

This  symbol  makes  us  realize  more  clearly  the  pride  in 
being  a  militant  Catholic  college  man,  constantly  waging  an 
all-out  war  for  Christ,  so  that  we  can  bring  His  Church  to  its 
proper  magnificance  and  splendor. 
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IT’S  THE  HAT! 

ETHELYN  ROM  LEY 
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Telephone  BIGelow  4530 


Porter’s  Lodge 


Ronald  K.  Dunf 


Letters  from  a  man  of  Boston  College 
are  the  feature  for  this  month.  They 
speak  for  themselves,  they  need  no  em¬ 
bellishment.  We  can  only  urge  all  who 
n  to  stop  and  ponder  over  their 
g.  Then  lay  them  aside  to  be 
>  again  and  again,  and  to 
thought,  hver.  Make  them  a  part  of  your 
self  so  that  when  these  pages  shall  have® 
crumbled  to  dust  the  record  of  a  maan’s 


,  Tlx 

Dick  has  reviewed  spfne.Mf  the  leading 
stage  productions  "wiiicl/  have  come  to 
Boston  in  /the  past  few  weeks. 

John  DEVLiNXji/id  PaUl  Weiss  step 
into  the  Stylus, /  scene  and  with  back¬ 
grounds  of  musical  knowledge  tell  of  the 
things  which  they  fjnd  /so  fascinatingly 
rendered  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Gei^e  Laforet  and  Al  Arcieri  have 
come  forward  to  prove  that  scientists 
submission  to  the  will  of  God^shal?  re-  Wre  a  culturaT^W  also.  Gene  tells 
main  fresh  in  your  mem<%  a<%  worth,  (g£7a  night  at  the  Opdra  whil  Al  dusts 
while  example  for  your  life.  (JJ  0ff  . 

ome  of  our  most  common^g^drT 
There  are  old  ^Keeping^  to  sbbw  us  their  most  uncorn 

this  ^pnthX  Ed  Doherty^  B^  Costello  has. , teamed  up  with 
ch(ooses  humorousxv^se^a^msm^^m^  BiLjC^UNf>g  startling  ren- 

while  Weston  Jenks  paints  a  glowing  difejon  of '^sfOfimy^eather.  We  feel  that 
picture  of  thfpgs  that  may  (orTnight  this  feature  is  tops.N 

the  fuctional  Moran, _jhTSports  writer,  has 

tribute  to  Jimmy  Col- 
e“rthat  has  us  running 
ping  that  we 
eary  fate  on 
t  poses  as 


the  Literary  Board  bows  eraf  for 
the  duration  and  heads  for  bigger,  better  LIi! 
battles. 

T^os£o^h°  are  alreadsc-en- 
these  battles  are  nhn  wrfl  ropiTffanfprl  more  comm 


quite  often. 


* 


* 


* 


-  XX 

John  McAleer’s  abilities  as  a  poet  are  a  new 
displayed  in  College  publications  for  the 
first  time,  although  we  understand  that 

jRfej  has  been  pointed  in  outside  journals  There  is  the  lih^up,  and  for  many, 

the  game  is  just  begun.  We  hope  that 
preceding  pages  have  been  enjoyable, 
and  above  all  readable.  After  all,  we  are 

our  names  in  print  If  you  havej^^es- 
tions  for  a  newer  and  better  s  Stylus, 
how  about  cornering,  some  of  the  Staff 
as  they  stagger  about,  sleepless  things 
that  they  are! 


NEW  NAMES: 

Dick  Leonard  who  has  been  our  faith¬ 
ful  copy  editor  moves  into  the  Feature 
Editor’s  post.  Just  to  prove  his  ability, 


